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I.—-F orgiGn Pourrics. 


Tae Bir Bharat (Calcutta) of the 13th July remarks that the barbarous 
j | v treatment which is being meted out to Indians in 
Indians in South Afric. South Africa is @ disgrace to any civilized com, 
munity. Not only are the common people being ill-treated, but their educated 
leaders also are being subjected to various humiliations. It is very much 
to be regretted that the Indian Goverment did not see its way to adopt. s 
ae wa! policy against the excesses of the South African Union Government 
in this respect. ) 10113 dae 
2. The Daily Urdu Habiul Matin [Calcutta] of the 26rd July remarks 
ee that those who oan rw behind 8 — 
the war in the Balkans, or the 8e plainly the hand of Germany in the presen 
eee e * —. the Balkan Allies. The policy of 
France, Russia and England was to create a strong Power in the Balkans, 
with which to crush Austria and Germany. The success of this Fa was 
a great blow to German prestige. But just at the moment when this policy 
was going to triumph, Germany with dramatic suddenness threw it to the 
fhe winds, and set the heart of the Balkan nation on fire with the idea of 
freedom and liberty. With this end in view they ruehed to war, and thus 
shattered the hope of years which the Triple Entente had been entertaining. 


Now, they are looking with bewildered eyes on the situation! Sir Edward, 


with his mouth agape, wondering as to the consequences of this war, France 
anxiously viewing lest the cinders of the war should reach her also, while 
Russia, who entertained the hope of wearing the Balkan Crown is afraid lest it 
should have to go to war with Austria. 

3. The recent 3 in the Balkans, writes * moral J Matin 

| Calcutta] of the 16th July, prove how w are 

ae e e ee ale eee b political friends ip in Europe. The 
same Europe to whom Turkey in her distress looked in vain for help and 
mediation, is to-day full of concern for Bulgaria, When the Turko-Balkan war 
began, Europe, did not think that Turkey would be defeated. She, therefore, 
announced that the status guo must he maintained. Next, when the arms of 
the Balkan allies began to be victorious, she announced that the status guo 
was dead. Now, we wait to see whether she will not again announcé that 
the status quo must be maintained. We are, however, unable to make out 
the meaning of the message from London that Turkey has been strongly 
advised not to cross the Enos-Media line. Will she not be allowed to make 
good use ef the present opportunity to retrieve her fortunes ? 

4. The Hablul Matin [Calcutta] of the 22nd 
July writes:. 


THE HIGHEST ILLUSTRATION OF CIVILIZATION. 


Turkey and the Powers. 


Every one understands and sees that the terrible loss which has been 
inflicted on Turkey by the Balkan war, is not likely to be made good even 
in the course cf a hundred years: Under the advice and orders of the 
European Powers, Turkey was 2 to make peace after having lost every- 
thing, but already the Balkan Allies have begun a terrible war amongst 
themselves, having torn up the treaty bonds, because of disputes about mutual- 
ly sharing (the spoils of victory). Greece and Servia, in addition to the territory 
occupied by Bulgaria, have taken possession of some part of that Kingdom 
itself, Roumania has suddenly plunged into the strife, and possessed herself 
of a larger share of Bulgarian territory. They have come very near to the 
(Bulgarian) capital of Sofia. Reports are being spread daily of the King and 
Queen at Sofia having fled. Greece and Servia are firmly making it known 
to all that they will not stop short of occupying Sofia. In spite of Bulgaria’s 
appeals, the Powers are not paying much heed thereto, but on the other hand 
the Powers have been thoroughly upset (lit. their power of eating and sleeping 
has been chased away) on seeing Turkey crossing the Enos-Medis line and 
advancing towards Adrianople. They are repeatedly obstructing Turkey 
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from advancing. Readers of telegraphic news will read how the Powers are 
sternly asking Turkey to refrain from advancing, and they do not shrink 
even from holding out threats that if ‘Turkey, 3 their protest, does 
occupy Adrianople they will use force to oust Turkey. Russia is using the 
strongest pressure. Our readers will reflect how Turkey has offended. She 
showed no refractoriness in making peace. The Balkan A llies, because of 
their mutual quarrels, are hindering the restoration of peace—indeed, they have 
broken the peace. Greece and Servia have combined and are occupying part 
after part of territory in the possession of Bulgaria. The ter ory which 
Turkey has recently reoccupied and is going to reocoupy would certain! tet 
she had rewained inactive, have been occupied by Greece and Servia. We do 
not know whether the Powers would have raised any objection to that, but why 
should the Powers be so jealous to see Turkey advancing to reoccupy part of the 
territory of which she has been robbed ? Is there no such thing as justice or 
morality, fair dealing among the Powers? Effecting the ruin of others, thrust- 
ing the knife into the throats of others, uprooting the power of Islam, forcibl 
snatching away food from others’ mouths and eating it up, and putting the 
interests and rights of one in the hunds of others, from racial considerations—do 
these constitute righteousness for you, and are proofs of your love of justice? 
Is European civilization merely another name for such treachery and tyranny? 
Is it this kind of equality which Jesus Christ taught his disciples to practise.? 
Your acts of injustice and outrage have reached their culminating point—the 
world can no more bear the burden of the sin of your wrongdoing. 
banr Unpv Hasivz 5. The Dai) Urdu Habtul Matin publishes an article entitled Armenian 
BO sg demands”, in the course of which it says that, when 
peace proposals between Turkey and the Allies 
were being hotly discussed, England, France and Germany consoled Turke 
by assuring her that there was no cause for alarm, as she had immense terri- 
tories in Asia Minor, which if properly developed, would again lead to the 
regeneration of a powerful Turkey. ‘The result was that Turkey gave in, and 
she was forced to surrender all territories up to the Enos-Media line. 

Before even the Treaty of London has been concluded, England took com- 
plete possession of Cyprus, got.concessions for the construction of the Kowiet- 
Baghdad railway and declared Kowiet to be under her protection. | 

France, on the other hand, felt that, through she had been spending 
millions for the spreading of the knowledge of French letters and arts in Asia 
Minor, she had not been able to establish that footing there which England 
gained in so short a time. Acting under this feeling, she sent a lengthy note 
to Turkey demanding that she should be allowed to construct harbours and 
establish schools in Asia Minor. Before Turkey could reply to French 
demands, thanks to Russian wire-pulling, the Armenian question was raised 
afresh, The Armenian representatives made most impertinent and insolent 
demands from Turkey. Sherket Pasha properly judged the situation, as he was 
aware that it was all being done at the instigation of the European Powers. 
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Armenian demands. 


II.—Houn ApMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


— 6. The following is a full e 3 f ee 83 
uly léth, 1913. EP appears in the Naya alcutta | of the 16th July 
mn e under the bondi “ The — kidnapping sen- 

sation—a boy’s account“ 
My name is Hiralal De. My father's mame is Tulsidas De. I live at 

No. 19-2, Chasadhopapara Street. I went to see my brother-in-law at No. 1 1-1, 
Bhuban Mohan Dhar Lane, yesterday. At about 12-30 p.m., I was waiting 
for a tram. car by the side of the wine shop situated at the junction of Harkata 
Lane and Bowbazar Street, for I had intended to go by tram to the Jorasanko 
crossing and to walk home from there. After I had been waiting there some 
five or seven minutes, a Hindusthani came and caught hold of me from behind 
by throwing his arms round me. I was quite taken b surprise and turning 
round said to him, What a peculiar man you must 4 sir. What do you 
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mean by catching hold of me like this 7 To this he'gruffiy replied, (Keep 
silent nd shies, tried to hold me more firmly. I also tried to get out of his 
clutches, My cries brought a number of men to the scene, who came there in 


twos or threes, but none of them helped me or said anything to him. It 


seemed as if they were enjoying a strange fun. Two or three minutes later 
two more Hindesthenis 3 and caught hold of me. I cannot say whether 
the three men were Musulmans in Hindusthani attire. They caught hold 
of me and pinioned me. They removed me to a house near Nara Girja 


in which the R. G. Bethune school used to be situated. So far as I can 


remember a parawallah followed us all the way but did not do anything. 
I asked for help from the passers by but they said, This boy belongs to 
the lower classes and has perhaps committed some offence. What help can 
he deserve from us?” In short 1 found myself utterly helpless and was 


compelled to go with my captors. After they had got me inside the gate of 


the house another man who also seemed to be a Hindusthani) came out of 
the house, took me upstairs, pushed me into a room and locked it. The 
room was like a big hall. There were some 25 or 30 boys in that room. 

At about 2-30 or 3 P. M. a man, who looked like 4 Hindusthani, came and asked 

me whether I would eat.rice. This I refused to do, and he brought me some 
muri (fried rice), which I was obliged to eat as I was very hungry. I was 

given same water to drink in a brass tumbler. Some of the boys in the room 

were crying, while others were trying to console them saying, Why do you 
cry? We shall do some work and earn money. Why are you afraid?” All 

this made me very anxious about my own future. I found that there was no 

chance of escape, and I sat there in despair. My hunger had by no means 

been appeased by the small quantity of muri and water, and so I became very 

restless. Some ten or twelve boys were then brought and placed in the room 

in which I was imprisoned. These boys made a great noise and demanded 

to know why they had been confined there, but they received no answer. 

They kept on saying, We will break the doors and inform the police, 

but all was in vain. None of them was released nor was any attention puid to 

anything they said. Evening gradually came. I saw in that house an old 

saheb who was caressing the boys and trying to console them wita soft words. 

Shortly after nightfall a man came to me and questioned me about my 
antecedents. When he had got my answers he said, “ You are telling lies, 

you are not the son of any gentlemun but are low-born”. I replied, If you 
do not believe me you can go and make enquiries from a relative of mine who 

lives close by, and he is sure to convince you about the truth of all that I have 

told you.” A little while after this another man came, gave me a piece of 

paper, and said, “If yon go downstairs and show this to the man you will 

find there, he will let you off.” I went downstairs with that paper in hand, 

gave it to the Durwan, and was allowed to leave the house. 1 saw 5 or 6 

other boys being released when I came downstairs. Every one of them gave 

a piece of paper to the Durwan, just as I did, I then walked home. I 

related my experience to my people at home as well as to a few of m 


neighbours. I was advised to go to Kesab Babu, an eminent pleader of the 


Calcutta Police Court, and get him to represent the matter to the Commis- 
sioner of Police, I called upon Kesab Babu this morning, and he advised me 
to go to the Nayak office and publish all the particulars mentioned above in this 
paper. I have, therefore, sought the help of 

dercribe the agonies that I have suffered. There is no knowing how mon 
boys are being ruined by the men who captured me. There is no doubt that 
it will be very difficult for people to live in Calcutta with children, unless the 
kind-hearted Commissioner of Police takes the matter up. I am 17 years. of 


age. I have given above full particulars of my painful experiences. Dated 
the 32nd Asharh, 1320 (B. E.). oh g 


HIgALAL Da, 


19-2, Chashadhopapara Street, 


My brother-in-law. Hira Lal De came to my house to see me at about 
8 A. u., yesterday. He left for home at about half-past twelve o’clock, He 
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did not, however, return homs all the day. His people became very antious 
at this, and at about 10 o’clock at night a search was instituted for him. sei 
7  SURENDRA Nara Diarra, 
11.1, Bhuban Mohan Dhar Lane. 


7. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 17th July has the following on the 
. _. kidnapping scare :— roe EMS 
An The kidnapping trade still survives in India, 
Formerly, boys used, to be stolen openly. But now every one has become 
more cunning and tries to steer clear of the law. The question is who are the 
people who kidnap boys and why they doso— - | 
(1) Gangs of thieves abit dacoits such as gipsies, maghiyas, doms and 
khaduis (?) kidnap boys. Formerly, they used to sell boys. Now, they employ 
them in committing theft and dacoity. 8 ote 5 
(2) Tbere are many gangs of akivawalla® gan asis who Kidnap boys. 
© Sonaveie who have akhras or Formerly, Hindus in the Punjab and the United 
places * suited to their Provinces used to supply their akhras with boys 
purpose. : but now they have ceased to do so. The sanyasis 
are, therefore, obliged to kidnap boys, otherwise the akhras cannot be 
maintained. The object of the kidnapping is to get unpaid service in 
akhras. | aur 
(3) In Madras, Cochin, Travancore, and other places, there are many 
Christian homes in which fixed numbers of Native Christians boys have to be 
maintained. In times of famine and epidemics many homeless boys and girls 
take refuge in these homes. But unless crops fail for some years successively, 
these homes do not get their fixed numbers of boys, and it is said that boys 
have then to be kidnapped for making up the fixed numbers, for otherwise, 
Christian Societies in Europe would not provide them sufficient money. This 
we learnt from Upadhyaya Brahmabandhav. 

(4) Musalman dervishes also kidnap boys. In Bengal, however, they are 
not much in evidence. | N 

(5) We have heard that present-day revolutionists also have a band in 
kidnapping affairs. It is said that at first they used to swell their ranks by 
this means. There was a touch of politics and also of Christianity in the 
kidnapping scare that occurred once before. 

In order to get up a kidnapping scare, the services of gundas have to be 
secured. They create disturbances by rioting, theft, plunder and so forth and 
thus give opportunities to kidnappers to steal boys. On the last occasion 
many boys were actually lost, and after a long time the addresses of some of 
them were found out. This time also many boys are missing and will be 

missing. We have not, however, been able to find out as yet who are playing 
the present game. And even if we can find them out we shall not be able to 
speak out, for it will be against the law to do so. 


Incompetence of the Police. 


The police has, of course, done nothing blamable in this connection, but 
it has not been able to show proper ability in grappling with the situativn. 
Had the police authorities been on the alert, the Harrison Road incident weald 
not have become so serious. From the very beginning they have committ 
some great mistakes | 

(1) They ought not tu have allowed the release of a large number of boys 
at one time from the Refuge. It is this affair which has given the scare great 
strength. The released boys are spreading all sorts of rumours. | 

(2) Sir Frederick Halliday has the experience of the scare that occurred 
on the last occassion, Had he engaged sowars to patrol the streets, the 
disturbance would not assume such serious proportions. | 

(3) The Harrison Road incident did not end in five minutes. It lasted at 
least half an hour. Why did not a force of police constables come u during 
this time? Were there no constables near about? If such an incident can 
occur on a road like the Harrison Road, then no place in Calcutta can be 


cousidered safe; We see that plundering is very easy in Calcutta. It can be 


A 


; A, we Wye. 35 
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éottiniitted even at noon and in the evening. @undas have been greatly 

emboldened, Tue taste of plunder has maddened — „ d pill be. * 

(4) This weakness and incompetence on the Of the police. has set 
4) P. deve where. As for small 


0 trying to create disturbatices anywhere and er As for s 
deen, ten are being creatad everywhere. Peace. may still b 
‘reestablished in the city, if ability can be shown. Will Sir Frederick Halliday 
be good enough to show this ability ? pbuh 

' Lastly, ‘who shall Ay t Ade 
dispensary ? We think that but for the slackness of the ‘police, Dr. Seal 
would not ‘have lost his everything, The con tion should, therefore 
come from the Government. You have kept us unarmed and incapable of 
self-defence. Under the circumstances, if through your neglect’ and through 
no fault on our part we are robbed, Government should compensate us for loss, or 


at least Sir Frederick Halliday ought to be made to compensate us from his 
own’ pocket. What a strange thing it is that whenever any sensational 
rumour, however worthless, spreads in Calcutta some house-holder must pay 
for 1 by being robbed! And is there no remedy for this sta te of things? 
We asi | 3 
Caleutta Police? His Ex e do the inspection himself, or send his 
Chief Secretary to do it. Let him for once see everything, under ) 
everything and find out where the defeet lies, and then we shall have nothing 
to say. 3 5 
4 The Nayak [Caloutta] of the 18th July, thanks Sir Frederick Halliday 
| for the excellent arrangements which he has at last 
The kidnapping scare. made for maintaining peace in the city. By these 
| | arrangements Inspectors are to, regularly, go on 
rounds and work in concert with respectable citizens, European and Indian; 
sowars are to regularly patrol streets, and strong forces of sergeants and native 
constables are to remain ready in the Lal Bazar Thana for emergency. The 
writer, however, takes the Commissioner of Police to task for the late 
2 of these arrangements, and asks why riots are so easily committed in 
Calcutta. The danger of the present situation is not yet over. The dudmashes 
who profit by distarbances are trying their best to keep them alive, even by 
getting up false cases of kidnapping. The e ei perfectly on their 
guard, otherwise a very big riot may occur. The situation may, however, be 


e the loss that hos been done to the 


rd Carmichael, why is there no inspection of the work of the 


Naraxk, 
July 18th, 1918. 


thoroughly grappled by 4 sifting enquiry into the Harrison Road affray and 


punishing the offenders with an iron hand. Ifthe police shows remissness and 
apathy, the situation will gate! extremely serious. Sir Frederick has 20 years’ 
experience of Calcutta, vag tye during his time rioting, plunder and so forth 
have inordinately increased in the city.. The largeness and begs ag of 
the population of Calcutta make it necessary for the city police to be strong 
aud zubberdust. Worthless native constables and Babu 1 will never 
be able to maintain peace in it. The Calcutta Police, in order to be able to 
maintain peace, must be active, industrious and constantly on the move for 
inspection. A system of constant rounds should be introduced, in 
order to prevent rioting. It is useless to expect help from private persons in 
this country on occasions of danger; otherwise, the Harrison Road incident 
would not have been allowed to assume such serious proportions, Bengali boys 
alone could risk their heads in such an incident, but they are in the bad boo 


of the Government. Had any Bengali boy been found in the Harrison Road 


affair, he would surely have been arrested. UDuder the cireumatances, it is 
necessary that the pelice should be very strong. 3 
In conclusion, the writer again thanks Sir Frederick for the step he has 
at last taken to cope with the present situation, He is a young man of forty- 
eight. Let him be active like a young map for maintaining peace in the city. 
Let him throw away the office pen and take up the cudgel. 
9. Referring to the kidnapping seare in Calcutta which, it is believed, 

pop has been created by gundas in order to prevent the 

waifs in the streets of Calentta being removed to 

the Refuge, the Ananda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) of the 17th July urges on the 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, the necess of suppressing the agents of 
gundas, who haunt ctowded crossings of roads, follow tram-cat passengers, loiter 


thout the Howrah Bridge and such other places in various guises, atid pick 
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crushing a bug, except soiling their fingers? You may frighten ‘ 
earn their livel:hood y Journalism. You may punish 5 or 
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detectives, one loses one’s temper even if ope bea very loyal person. What 
have we done that detectives should dog our heels in this way? Why not 
speak out plainly and lay, openly, any charge that you may have against us? 
If we can we shall prove our innocence, orif not we shall accept any punish- 
ment you may choose to award us. If you are real men, come out in the open 
and let us have a fair fight. oa 


Nayar, 11. Nityaparasanna Biswas of Bhadreswar, writes to the Nayak [Calcutta] 
July 18th, 2918, ee als of 18th July to say that the argument that the: car- 
pcan ner e drawing at Bhadreswar had to be prohibited for 


want of sufficient time to make police arrangements, is too flimsy to deserve 
any consideration. The Bhadreswar police is strong enough to be able to 
manage the festival. Moreover, a single police force could have managed the 
drawing of two cars at Bhadreswar, just as a single police force manages the 
drawing of two cars at Mahesh and Ballavpore. 


1 12. ‘The Ananda Basar Pairika [Calcutta] of the 17th July requests the 
3 ria, Hengal Government to call for an explanation from 


the subdivisional officer of Serampore as to why he 
had prohibited the drawing of Jagannath’s Car at Bhadreswar, on the occasion 

of the last car festival. 8 . 
iran Ravt, 18. In a letter to the Islam Ravi [Tangail) of the 11th July, Maulvi 


* „ Makram Habi takes exception to the posting of two 
Police 105 . of Hindu sub- Inspeotors of police in the Dewanganj 


; thana (Mymensingh) in spite of the fact that prac- 

tically the whole of the local population is composed of Musalmans. The 

: writer asks for a revival of the old system, which existed in the place for 

| nearly 12 years, of having one Hindu and one Musalman Sub-Inspector, and con- 

ders it a pity that the representations made about this matter to the Deputy 

Inspector-General of Police, have so far been without any effect. 

——— 14. Referring e circular issued by the Inspector-General 2 

55 ape . Police regarding the use of the term swadesn, 

= nnen the Daiuik Thandrika Calcutta] of the 21st July 

writes :— 

We are very pleased with the circular which, we hope, will put an end to 

the indiscrinate application of term swadeshist to persons using country-made 

clothes, and anarchists alike. It will also assure the public that the true 
swadeshist has nothing to fear from the Government. 5 

15. The Hablul Matin 8 of the 16th July says that the Inspector- 

Ibia, eneral's circular has been issued in proper time. 
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July 16th, 1913, 
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;  Swadeshism is neither a new thing nor a bat 
thing. It was the boycott which made it obnoxious during the anti-parti- 
tion agitation, and the Muhammadan community did well by remaining aloof 
from it in those days, But now the stink of boycott is gone, so that the, 
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| excitement like that which was caused 
pector-General’s cir in grace, and spitting 
the Inspector-General to the Congresh, Ha this 
, Englishman, continues the writer, its words have no 
value. Come on, Hindus and Musalmans, let us all take the swadesht vow for 
self-preservation of society and religion, Look at the Balkan territory and 
think of the present state of European Turkey, and you will have no objection 
to become. swadeshist. Remember the decision of the Moslem League and 
you will be able to maintain the honour of swadeshtsm and preserve society. 
16. The Ananda Basar Patrita (Calcutta) of the 17th July thanks 
Luo Police Circular on swadesKi. the ee nae of Police, Bengal, for the 
17. The Suraj [Pabna] of the 21st July, also thanks the Inspector- 
al General for the circular. 


18, The Bangavast [Calcutta] of the 19th July hopes that the. Inspector- 
General’s circular will havea salutary effect on 

peas police officers and teach them to discriminate 

between true swadeshism and sedition. 
19. The Basumati [Calcutta | of the 19th July draws the attention of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Behar and Orissa to the 


Nersyan Singh of Bhagsl- correspondence published in the Bengale news- 


pei ate eee paper, in which it is alleged that a man named 
Narayan Singh, a Panjabi ring-game player, has been un justly harassed and 
persecuted for one whole year by the executive authorities at A and 
ultimately released from Aaat on the intercession of the High Court. 
When the High Court ordered that he should be furnished with copies of the 
complaint against him and of other papers, and that he should be allowed to 
defend himself, the public prosecutor at Bhagalpore withdrew the case against 
him, which was one of having no ostensible means of livelihood. The. case 
would not have gone so far had the District Magistrate merely asked the police 
what evidence it had to prove that Narayan had no ostensible mean of liveli- 
hood. In conclusion, the writer finds a similarity between this case and the 
case of Hari Singh in Calcutta. : | 


- Working of the Courts. 


20. As an instance of injury that is caused by the union of Judicial and 
Executive functions, the Sanjivans ( Calcutta] of the 


e case of 17th July cites the case in which one Bhola Khotta, 


and his niece of Diamond Harbour, previousl 


convicted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate, have been acquitted by the High 


Court. When the Magistrate of Alipore went to Diamond Harbour, two peons 
of the local Deputy Magistrate went to Bhole’s shop for milk for him. They 


brought two seers of milk, and yet complained that Bhola and his niece had 
abused them with such vehemence as to almost cause a breach of the peace. 


A Sub-Deputy tried the case and sentenced Bhola to undergo one month’s 
imprisonment and pay a fine of Rs. 30, and his niece to undergo one week’s 
imprisonment and pay a fine of Rs. 20. The defence said that the case was 
a wholly got up one, that the accused persons had refused to supply milk to 
the peons, as it had been kept for their regular customers, and that the peons 


had taken away the milk by force. The case went on appeal to the District 


Magistrate but to no effect. Then it came to the High Court ‘where Justices ’ 
Imam and Chapman disbelieved the story of the prosecution and acquitted. 


eo 


the accused 
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238. The Nayak [Cal 


. 12540470 by the Sessions Judge of 
Jessore, for 3 murdered his wife. An ry by an able officer into the 

will prove the 
with it. There can be no doubt that Satish was actuated by an intense 
suspicion of the character of his wife whom he had found being violated by his 
He did not directly adouse his wife of unchastity, but the letter which 
he wrote accusing his oo-villagers and Brahmin women in general, proves his 
feeling towards his wife. He is a poor man. Unable to get remedy in any 
way, he murdered his wife, although for the sake of his honour he refrained 


froni charging g her directly with unchastity. The jury, of course, gave their 
verdict on t 4 b 


e evidenes before them, but it can confidently saiy that an 
iry into the case will show that he does not deserve the heavy punishment 
eh 24. The Hitavadi [Calcutta | of the 18th July 
“ Curious justice.” writes :— 

One Babar Ali was summoned to appear befere the sub-divisional officer 
of Narainganj, on the 8th April last. He was taken ill with cholera on that 
day, and his daughter, too, died on that day, so he could not turn up in Court, 
Proceedings were begun against him the next day, under section 147 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and, though medical testimony was forthcoming that 
illness prevented his attending court, the unfortunate man was sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment. Fine justice indeed | : 
25. The Hindusthan [Calcutta] of the 19th 


writes:. 


Alleged case of fail . 
jeatioc 28 e 


The following is an example of failure of justice which often occurs, 
because our Sessions Jud are too often 
Ranchi was sentenced by one of the local Magistrates to two years’ (sic) 
rigorous imprisonment for theft and, as he was an old offender, the punish- 
ment of whipping was added. The Judicial Commissioner, on appeal, upheld 
the Magistrate’s decision and rejected the appeal, When the pleader for the 
accused pointed out that the whipping sentence had been 12 in this case 
under an old, antiquated and inoperative law and was illegal, the Judicial 
Commissioner modified his judgment, and set aside the whipping punishment, 
But he was later on told that the whipping sentence had eed carried out 
before his order forbidding it had reached the lower Court. Upon this the 
Judicial Commissioner| again, in his kindness, modified his judgment and 
altered the sentence of two months’ (7) rigorous imprisonment to one of si% 


months (?), Comment on this is unne . 
peaks of the conduet of the 


26. The Samay [ Calcutta] of the 18th July 


slakdass’ Government of the United Provinces in the Oudh 
e 1 7 Talukdars’ case as highly objectionable, and san 
that to get a person 


uitted by a lower Court, hanged peal to a higher 
Court, is or Pherae inhuman, The Tae "Go n 2 

appeal, ought to have shown some consideration for the judgment of the judge 
who had tried the case in the first instance. Again, it is e rule ne 
provides that the Lieutenant-Governor, who got the men sentenced to death by 


prosseution did not reveal all the facts in connection 


young Civilians, A man at 


mmissioner, who heard the 


f ileal all a 
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appeal, should be the person to be petitioned for reprieve, The Government of 
India ought to have considered the petition of the convicted persons without 
reference to the Lieutenaut-Governor. It is strange that instead of doing so 
the Government sent the petition and the telegrams for stay of execution to 
the Lieutenant-Governor for consideration, In conclusion, the writer prays 
the authorities to amend the rules regulating petitions to Government, so that 


he at whose instance a sentence is enhanced, may not be the person to be | 


petitioned to for its mitigation or reversal. 


2i. The Daintk Bharat Mitra Calcutta] of the 22nd J uly has an article Dang Bas ™* 


„ on the Oudh Zamindars case, in which it suggests 
Anger, Persons accused o (1) that persons accused of murder should be tried 
by a jury and (2) that when sentenced to death, 

they should be allowed to Fa for mercy direct to the Government of India. 
28. Reviewing the judgments of Mr. Justice Chapman and Mr. Justice 

: Imam in the Chandigat tea garden case, the Basu- 

og Obandighat tea-garden mati [Calcutta | of the 19th July writes as follows: 
1 e are unable to make out how Mr. Justice 
Chapman formed the idea that, because a clerk in the tea-garden had not 
understood the meaning of the word bugger” the accused Banku Bihari also 
had not understood it. Onthe contrary, the subsequent conduct of Banku 
Bihari—his warning to Mr. Stuart not to abuse him before coolies, his repeti- 
tion of the word Choprao” (be silent) uttered by Mr. Stuart and finally his 
assault on Mr. Stuart—proves not that he did not understand the meaning of 
the word “bugger,” but that he was struggling to restrain himself, which he 
ultimately failed to do owing to the further outrageous conduct of Mr. Stuart. 
This is the true explanation of the fact that Banku Bihari did not assault 


Mr. Stuart immediately after the latter had abused him by calling him 


„ bugger.” : ; 
y ver Mr. Justice Chapman has, in his judgment, remarked that, in his 
opinion, what the accused person told Mr. Stuart was false. The only evidence 
in favour of this opinion was Mr. Stuart’s statement, A judge of the High 
Court, however, ought not to have formed euch a decisive opinion against the 
accused person, on the uncorroborated statement of the complainant. All that 
we have been able to gather from the case about Mr. Stuart is, that he is cap- 
able of abusing his respectable subordinates most vilely, and not that he is 
incapable of telling a lie. 
Honest Mr. Justice Imam has rightly said, To expect the petitioner to 
retreat under such circumstances or to wait till he could appeal to the manager 
against the conduct of the complainant, is to give undue credit to human 
nature. a 
From the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar to Mr. Justice Chapman, none 
thinks that Banku Behari acted in self-defence. Why so, we are unable to make 
out. Banku Behari assaulted Mr. Stuart only when the latter brought his fist 
close to his face, so that he had every reasonable ground to think that Mr. Stuart 
was going to assault him. Of course, as Mr. Justice Imam has said, he 
exceeded the right of self-defence when he struck Mr. Stuart during his flight. 
In conclusion, we request the Government to try its best to prevent 
occurrences of such deplorable frictions between Indians and Europeans, and 
to see that Lower Courts do not inflict inordinately heavy punishments in such 
cases, Heavy punishment in such cases serve only to exasperate the public. 
29, The Bangavast [Calcutta] of the 19th July reproduces the spirit 


: of Mr. Norton’s letter in the lishman on the 

Baglis 22 letter in the Madras Pillay case, and says a Government 

alone is a eee I for the loss and harassment 

caused to Pillay. Appeals to the Privy Council against death sentences should 

be made easy, even within the reach of beggars. Appeals to the Secretary 

of State generally become futile, because he cannot interfere without seeing 

records, and records take months to reach him. Pillay hit upon the new plan 
of telegraphing the whole judgment to him, which cost him Rs. 5,000. 

30. The Hitavadi lan “i 1 18th July writes that the Courts in 

f 5 ritish India ordinarily deal out justice, irres 
Law Cour. of justice in the tive of racial considerations, and, 2 that season, 


they command the publice confidence, But 
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unhappily cases (few though they may be) do occasionally arise where racial 
ps = do prevail, preventing: etrict justice being done. And the 
mischief done by even one such case is simply incalculable. It is said that 
the papers lay too much stress on these few cases of failure of justice and say 
nothing of the vast majority of cases where justice is done. Well, the 
function of the press is to rectify abuses, and not to bring Government into 
ridicule by singing its praises. The paper then gives three recent cases where 
there was a failure of justice viz., the case of 8 Pillay of Tanjore 


Bee aph 21 of the rt on Native Papers for the 1#th July 1913), the 
Cheudighat Tea garden 4 (see paragraph 25 of the Report on Native Pa 


for the 12th July 913), and the case referred to in paragraph 25 of the eee 
re port. A 3 ae 
r 31. Habdlul Matin [Calcutta] of the 11th July reproduces from the Empire 
: the report of an alleged irregular service of 
Irregular service of summons. zummons which, although issued against a certain 
railway guard, was posted up on the door of a European yentleman in Calcutta, 
and writes :— ery | | 
It is not, of course, impossible for such a thing to be done by mistake, 
Nor are such cases by any means of rare occurrence. But this state of things 
should not be allowed to go on. For it provides dishonest men with a meane 
of harrassing inocent people by obtaining e parte decrees agaiust them after 
suppressing the summons or serving it upon the wrong man on purpose. ) 


(d) Education. 


32. In connexion with the recent educational policy of Government, 
the Hitavads [Calcutta] of the 18th July writes: — 

Bengal has fallen on evil times. The unrest 
had died down and people were looking forward to an era of industrial 
progress and general contentment. Unhapily that is not to be. It is a pity 
that the practice of our rulers is not in accordance with their professions. 
People were dreaming dreams of provinvial self-government based on the 
famous Delhi Despatches and, relying on the King-Einperor's message of 
hope to the Calcutta 'graduates, were anticipatiug educational advancement on 
all sides, when comes Mr. Sharp’s letter, and all the popular hopes of happiness 
and progress are dashed to the ground. Indeed, the educational controversy 
will soon bring about an agitation worse than the anti-partition agitation. 

To all thoughtful. men, the recent Resolution on educational policy 
published in the Gazette of India, has caused much anxiety. If carried out, 
it will cripple the Calcutta University, transfer all educational authority to 
the Education Department, end generally obstruct the growth of high 


Government Educational policy. 


education. We must A all constitutional means of agitation to get this 


Resolution annulled. e partition agitation has taught Government that 
public opinion in this country is not a force to be despised. It would ibe 
a great pity if Lord Hardinge, who by his fore-sight and statesmanship 
quieted that agitation, should now by his own acts give rise to a greater 
agitation. | Seis , 
After all, what is the need of the revolutionary change proposed? Govern- 
ment wants to introduce into Bengal the educational system obtaining in 
Madras, the least progressive of the three Presidencies. It is a strange idea. 
Aiter all, the people are as much interested as Government in making the 
rising generation docile, well-mannered, and so forth. And this is an end 
which can be attained more effectually and easily by the combined cor 
operation of the public than by the efforts of individual officers of the Educa- 
tion Department. If the proposal to transfer the control of the High Schools 
to the Education Department is acted upon, the consequence will be the 
reverse of that anticipated by Government. 
33. The Charu Mihir \Mymensingh] of the 15th July says that the 
1 present Government of India is beating the 
Government of Lord Curzon in want of liberality 
8 „ If 2 wer are brought under Government 
“rod, that o say under the control of Inspector of schools, the progress 
of education in the country will undoubtedly eg stemmed. Inspectors will 


he 
eu 
cc 
th 


/ | - | 
/ Tor | 


/ 5 
uire,: palatial buildings for schools, ‘harass and persecute teachers, and care 
a little whelher the cause of education is being furthered or not. Govern- 
ment is no doubt. i er and more money 7 — Bat unfortu- 
nately this money is spent mostly on inspection and buildings. ae : 
: 3. The 2 Dikprakash [Rangpur ] of the 18th July has the following 
Mpg in English: — While we do not by any means 
Government Educational policy. regard with favour any attempt at further officiali- 
sation of education and restricting the authority of the University, we should 
like to ask the Senate and our Press, if they really think it most desirable and 
beneficial for the University to be placed under the fiual and undisputed sway 
of the Local Government instead of the Government of India? With reference 
to the legal jurisdiction of the Government of India, we really think the 
position the Senate has taken up is somewhat dovoid of substance, The 
uestion merely is whether the Governor-General or the Governor should rule 
the University ? And is it worth all these noise and fuss that are being made ? 
We for our own part are decidedly of opinion, that the time may soon come 
when those who are most eager to secure for the Local Government a complete 
and unrestrained independence, would be only too glad to welcome the inter. 
vention of the Supreme Government. Our every day experience confirms the 
fact, that more detached and remote a governing body or a court of justice 
is from the influences of local atmosphere, the more unbiased, impartial, broad 
and liberal it is likely to bein its decisions and dealings respecting the 
peoples committed to its care and protection. 

It is our deliberate opinion that any attempt at creating a gulf between 
the Imperial Government and the people of this Presidency is to be distinctly 
regretted. After all, it is the Government of India who must at the end be 
looked up to for the fulfilment of all progressive ideas and reasonable popular 
aspirations, and it is to that Government, whatever shortcomings it may 
occasionally appear to labour under, that the country owes every progressive 
step that it has hitherto been enabled to take in different directions. 

As regards the serious question of disqualifying men from the University: 


lectureships on the ground of political leanings and associations, the Senate, 


we are glad to see, has adopted a correct attitude For there is little doubt 
that it would almost be fatal to the interests of the practical education of our 
youths and the general intellectual developments of our people if their higher 
collegiate studies were completely divorced from all contact with the living 
and directing forces that mould and give shape to practical questions in the 
various fields of human energy and activity. And, further, it is on the face of 
it extremely unfair to treat all persons as semi-criminals who take any 
interest in politics, though such politics may be perfectly innocuous in their 
character. 8 
35. The Nayak [Calcutta] of the 2lst July writes :— 


33 Our contemporary of the Amrita Basar Patrika 

reports, and we have ourselves ascertained indepen- 
dently, that the Government of India has refused affiliation to the 'Tejnarain 
Jubilee College at Bhagalpore up to the B.A. Honours standard. Confident of 
the affiliation being granted, the authorities of the Jubilee College had. 
appointed a new Professor of English Literature and had also admitted a 
large number of studeuts, The question now arises what will be the fate of 
the Honours students, Let us now consider what the matter is. See how 


during the past few months the Government of India has struck at the head of 


the Calcutta University with lathes. | 
(1) The Anandamohan College has been crippled. 


(2) The Presidency College has been refused affiliation in the higher 


courses in Chemistry and Botany, so that the studies in those subjects have 
been suspended. : | 
(3) The Tejnarain Jubilee College has been maimed: : : 
(4) We shall name no names, but three or four mufassal colleges are not 
being allowed to develop freely. If ‘the first grade colleges in the mufassal 
d proper arrangements for teaching all subjects, there pet not have been 
euch a rush of students to the Calcutta colleges this year. In the Calcutta 
colleges each section of each class is teaching 150 to 200 boys. We hear that 


the Ripon College has 2,000 students on its rolls, and no college has less than 
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ars being made to effectually maim the high schools, Steps 
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* | 1 
1,000 students. The colleges have been, so to converted into so. many 
sheep pens. Is proper instruction possible in the midst of so much crush and 
rush? Mr. Sharp’s sharp eyes do not fall on that,—he is making so much fuss 
about affiliation. 


So much for the unfortunate pass to which oollegi te ediidaticn 3 


been reduced. Let us now turn to secondary English education. Attempts 
are being taken 
to cut off all connection between them and the University. Why? You 
have got a Universities Act framed exactly to your own taste and liking, 
The University Regulations were framed under your direction at Simla 

a committee of men picked out by yourselves. The public protested but 

in vain. And yet within these eight years you seem dissatisfied with the 
Universities Act you framed yourselves. You are going now effectually to 
cripple the very University about which you made so much ado some years 


ago. Why this change of attitude? Under Lord Hardinge’s rule you are 


going to take down the fabric of high education in Bengal and build it up 
anew. But we can prophesy that 10 years hence you will find the arrange. 
ments now being mude inadequate. You will then call for a change. You 
yourselves make laws and yet so wise you are, that in enforcing those laws, 
you find out defects which necessitate validating Acts. ee 
Looking at all these things, one feels inclined to remark that the 
resent rulers of India are trying to restrict high education in Bengal. The 
1238 during his visit to Calcutta distinctly bade us hope for a 
time when every village in Bengal would have its school and college and be 


benefitted by high education; Bengalis would come to attain real manhood. 


But the words uttered by the King-Emperor are going to remain words only. 
Thanks to the present Government of India, no college whatever can secure 
affiliation—even the Presidency College has to remain in a state of uncertainty 


in this matter. If, in addition to this, the High Schools are brought under the: 


control of the Education Department, 50 per cent. of them will be promptly 
abolished merely because of the contact with the Education Department, 


and the rest will be in constant apprehension of meeting with a similar fate. 


For the Education Department now-a-days has become a sort of another 
Detective Department; it is wholly controlled and guided by the police. So 
the high schools in future will have to submit to being browbeaten by the 
police, and schcols, other than Government schools, which are maintained by 
rich men will shut up simply to avoid trouble. So see now how the King- 
Emperor’e message of hope is being realized. It is with this hope that we 
are to fortify ourselves, are we not ? N 
We understand that these things are being done on a systematic plan 
or principle. If it is a question of policy the members of Government are 
collective 7 responsible, and we cannot console ourselves with the thought 
that Lord Hardinge is innocent. You are the rulers and you can do just as 
re like, what business have we to object? You do not take our advice. 
ir Ashutosh has whole-heartedly devoted himself to your service, and yet his 


honour is valued so lightly that it must be struck with a stroke of Mr. Sharp’s 


pen. So it is useless for us to offer advice unsolicited. We shall be idiots, 
veritable asses, if we offer to do so. We shall henceforth bow without protest 
to every behest of yours, but we tell you that things will not happen exactly 
as you like. English education and civilization have opened our eyes. We 
can no longer walk blindly. Even though you want to wipe out high 
education from the country, you can never succeed in your efforts, You 
have indeed succeeded in securing the obedience of the evil spirit, but you 
do not and cannot find adequate work for him so as to have him under your 
control. For the hope of petty gain, you deprive yourselves of his services. 
Is that wise ? 
36. The Jasohar [J ore) of the 19th: July asks ee e 7 
rere : rom carrying out the proposal to transfer the 
e ponte ‘ol high schools ‘thes the University to 
the Education Department. Otherwise, serious public opposition will manifest 
itself. Continuing, the paper writes :— | 
„be proposuls of the overnment of India are undoubtedly improvements 
aun some respects on the existing state of things. But is the University less 
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160 thats work. That is a 
find funds, let it place those funds 


at the University’s disposal; that body being in touch with unofficial eee 


will spend that. money to better advantage than the Education tment, 
It is really strange that in this matter Government should ask gal to 
imitate the practice obtaining in the most backward Presidency of Madras. 
87. The Rungpur Dskprakash ee of the 13th July is confident 
that if the public can convince Lord Hardinge 
that a transfer of the control over secondary 
schools from the University to the Education Department will be injurious ‘to 
the cause of education, he will surely let the matter drop. The writer then 
goes on to discuss the subject as follows:— VHA Bi 
It is a matter for consideration whether, if the 3 Government which 
is already overwhelmed with work, is saddled with these fresh and heavy 
responsibilities, the arrangement will at all be beneficial to the schools. 
The Education Department of the Government of Bengal has practically 
tarned into a bureaucratic department ruled by individual officers, because 
the Government has no time to supervise its work. The result is that the 
management of Primary and Normal schools which are at present under its 
control, is marked by jobbery. Worthless books are selected as text-books by 
the force of their authors’ friendship with officials. or members of the text- 
committee. The oe A of primary schools is also often said to be secured 
orth. 


Government Educational policy, 


by presents and so These things cannot happen in the University. 
The placing of the secondary schools and colleges under different autho- 


ities is likely to interfere with the harmonious development of these two sets 
of institutions, and to put the University to immense diffioulties. eid, 

In these days when people are striving for more and more rights of 
self-government, it will not be advisable to deprive the University of ite 
control over secondary schools, for it will amount to an arraignment of the 
University for incompetence, „„ 

If the University gets sufficient funds, it also can appoint a staff of 
Inspectors for inspecting secondary schools instead of depending solely on 
Inspectors under the Education Department. We think that the best remedy 
for the present difficulties regarding education is to mate the Education 
Department with the University. It is not to be feared that such a step will 
mean a severance of Government’s connection with education. The University 
is not outside Government control. Government may make the rule of taking 
an Education Member from the University every three years, and reserve 
to itself the power of vetoing any rules framed by the University. . 

38. The University Act, writes the Basumati [Calcutta] of the 19th 

ria July, was intended to check the progress of high 
Rate . . education in the country. But the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University has thwarted this purpose on the part of the 


Government. Under his able management the number of successful candi- 


dates in the examinations of the University is annually going up by leaps and 
bounds. Government is, therefore, trying to lay its aggressive hand at the 
very root of high education. It has proposed to take the control of seconda 


schools into its owa hands, so that it will be in its power to control the 


number of stadents receiving high education. It/is strange that ata time 
when the authority of the Government of India over the University is. being 
questioned, the Government of Bengal has taken the trouble of informing the 

niversity of its having received the permission of the Government of India 
to consult the University in the matter. However that may be, the argument 
which has been urged in favour of the proposed change, ‘namely, that the 
University requires to be relieved of à portion of its present . burdens, is 


that in 
cts of the Education © 
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July 11th, 1913, 


In Bait, 
July 13th, 1918. 


Istam Rast, 


July Iith, 1913, 


Hime Matty, 
July 1ith, 1913. 
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carry out necessary improvements. The Calcutta ‘public 
has protested against the Government’s new educational policy, and we hope 
that the authorities will reconsider the matter. SLES e wo : 
„ 39. While expressing‘ its gratitude for all that the Government'have done 
Ra _ctfor the advancement: of education in India, the 

ere Paricharak pep ere of the 18th July says that 
~ a have not, yet — ble 5 form any definite plan — 
mary education; as is quite evident from the frequent changes in the po 
they have adopted in this direction during the last thirty years. Of late, 
however, the Government have taken it into their head not to remain contented 
with the management of primary education alone, but to exercise an absolute 
control over high education as well, ‘They are thinking of «depriving high 
schools of the guidance of the University and of bringing them under the 
own supervision. This has caused a great alarm in the province, and protest 
meetings are being held in many places. A large meeting will soon be 
eonvened in the Calcutta Town Hall. We bope that our kindhearted 
Viceroy will listen to the prayers of the public. 1 4940 | 

40. The Bir Bharat [Calcutta] of the 13th July is surprised at Govern- 
ests Gee ment launching a new scheme for taking over the 


Government Edue ational policy. 


ty WAG. | dontrol of the schools and substiuting a new School 
Final Examination for the present. Matriculstibn Baami nation. 
41. The Government of India, writes the Islam) Rabi: [Tangail] of the 
lig =i Ilth July, has vetoed: the appointment of three 
pL ae Lecturers of the Calcutta: University on the ground 
of their being connected with politics. We have no mind to protest ‘against 
anything that the Government may do. But we cannot help saying that there 
are many other men ho, although as much ‘connected’ with potitios as the 
three Lecturers, are occuping high offices under Government. Do the Govern- 
ment then think that Dr. Subrawardy and the two other Lecturers are men of 
narrower minds than those e eee No praise can be too high for 
the noble-mindedness which Dr. Suhrawardy has shown by organising a fund 
for the relief of wounded Turkish soldiers. And as for Mr. Rasul, it was 
magnanimous on his part to have accepted the Lecturership without any remu- 
neration. If now these things are to be taken as offences serious enough to 
require the removal of the Lecturers from the University, we have nothing to 
ay. It is a great pity, however, that the Government should have thought 
Gt to look down upon two highly educated Mussalmns. ) 5 
42. Heferring to the Hugin remarks regarding the silence of the 
ia Hon’ble Mr. Lyon and the other official represen- 
poy tatives in the recent meeting of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University, the Hablu? Matin [Calcutta] of the 11th July writes: — 
„ According to the Englishman then the Senators are guilty of 2 
Are then men like Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh, Sir Gurudas ‘Banerjee, t 
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Spo’ Crome Be xeon warm but constitutional’ agitati 

40 0 thesrighés nden ae — eople umpire | to. It — agitation fe 
‘keep . from polities altogether: Since they ‘are tate: how: tagt 
loyalt 4% dhe G —— side of: politics, it is idle to expect that they 
22323 KK 

a wron istudents:to do, they ö é 

dt as much. A child learns do dread a fire only after ite hand is de "Bares. 
Similarly,'a student who “is quite ignorant of polities will never learn to 
consider it as an improper thing, and, What is more, runs every risk of suking 


deep into its mite as boon a8 he grows up; We should think that it is better 
to let students have an idea of politics and at the same time be taught watch 
side of it he is to take up and which to avoid... bik} 2 
4. The Hindusthan Cocke xh Ae 10th Wipe it. l “om 
* @ ‘Englishman late srs. Lyon | 
_ Goverament Eincstional polisy., Hornell to talk for not — actively: ‘defended, 
in the debate in the University Senate on the dismissal of the three ‘University 
Lecturers; the attitude of the Government of ‘India. This is really su : 
= Governor of Bengal is Rector 5 the Bard „If he had dotivel 
upported the University in its cin “Wb overnment of India; He 
woeld not have been much to blame. For during — [Ibert Bill cbntrovers with 
Sir Rivers Thomson, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, : sided — 
Mr. Saunders of the Bnglishinan and Mr. Keswick and others against Lord Ri 
The Svglishman at that time prdised Sir Rivers. Why then should L 
Carmichael be blamed’ if he had thought it fit to side with the University 
against Lord Hardinge? Lord Ripon ’ regretted. Sir Rivers Thomson's 
attitude, but ‘es him none the less: for it. For at the International 
Exhibition he 
Lieutenant. Governor reciprocated. 
rail The faot is, a subordinate honestly. finding fault with the ‘acts dt a 
superior, never incurs the easure of the latter. If Lord Carmichael: from 
avsense of duty had bianied 6 Government of India in the present ‘instance, 
Lord Hardinge ‘would not ‘have been annoyed with him certainly. For Lord 
Hardinge i is a great man and not tiarrow-minded like the Englishman, . 
„ 44. The Eitavadi [Calcutta] of the 18th 


A tint v0 Pe = 


Phe new: edecations) poliay ot Gerben has alarmed: and e 
the edacated Indian: public, The tendency seems to be to assert full ‘official 
control over-education, with the leading men of the country playing a: sab: 


sidiary part as helpers. We are glad, therefore, that a protest meeti 
82 to be held at the mee Town Hall in this connexion We wish 2 
it all suess. 


2 primary education in Rasten 


Continuing its artiole on ner adem 
tion i Eastern Bengal as it oslems 
(see 2 h 42 of Re ort on 2 2 Pa y 
for, the 19th Jay 1913), the lem itatshi (Caleutta} of the 18th 
writes: 
Tube creation of Board Schools and their location: in unsalted le abet 
have produced one bad result. In order to make them successful, the Sub- 
Inspectors are abolishing all the pathealss in the neighbourhood of Sach. 
Probably, in one union where there were 7 or 8 pathealae each with 30 
or 40 students, the Sub-I r of Schools. will have them all abolished 
becanse.a ‘Board School has rai started: there, The grants which thene 
schools used to get now go to the Board School. And yet the Board School 


a in a drr HC will ‘oot en engt af aplnee 
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paid Bir Rivere strong ‘compliments in public ) whieh: tie 
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Mostau Hrraséur, 
July 18th, 1018. 
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education at all as they have been doing so long, rather than they should 


JaSOHAR, 
July 12th, 1913. 


HITAVADI, 
4 uly 18th, 1918. 


BASsUNATI, 
Juiy 19th, 1018. 


‘affects Moslems, we must say that the books now being read . 
ener effect on the —— religious orthodoxy of Moslems. They are 
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has no more than 45 or 50 Students. Thus it appeate that where ö on 6 


some 200 students, 40 or 50 Board School students are now Idosting Govern- 


ment much larger sums, The remaining ay hist ee yu sort at. 


school training at all. They do not attend the Board Schools, either because 
of the fees charged there or because of the distance at w oh it is situated 
from their homes. The latter difficulty is specially felt in those districts 
which are flooded in the rainy season. Loe eae Ss 

Turning now to the subject of the text-books for 


primary. schools as it 


iliarised from their earliest years with conceptions antagonistic to their 


Their teachers, too, are men of a different faith. And beginning thus, they g 
on to the end of their University courses, familiarising themselves with Hindu 
and Christian religious and social conceptions, and generally being taught to 
despise things Moslem. It is better that Moslems shorld go. without any 


receive — education as they are now doing, which teaches them to despise 
their faith. | ey, 

Mussalmans had composed a book for primary schools, but it was rejected 
from the list of text-books because of the unpleasantness of its subject, or 
the weakness of its style. Musalman officers of the Department are in the 
same plight. One of them was about to be dismissed for having written a 
book and sought to publish it. Another is in disgrace for some unknown 
reason, Others in subordinate rank have got their promotion stopped. If 
Matlub Ahmed and Abdul Karim are insulted by Government, their 
co-religionists recognize their good work. They are the victims of intrigue 
and their lot is an inevitable outcome of unsettling the settled fact. 

46. The Jasohar{ Jessore|of the 12th July writes:—The Government 


Government and pathsalas. 


: number of pathealas, and prefer to better the con- 
dition of the existing ones instead. It is no doubt very good if the path- 
salas are improved; but if the Government forbids the existence of any 
pathsalas other than those recognized by it, or if it declares it to be an 
offence: to establish any such pathsalas, there will be a widespread discontent 


in the country. So far as we can see, the pathsalas are bound to multiply, no 


matter what the Government may think or do in the matter. For there has 
now been an educational awakening in the country, and even people who are 
very poor are now anxious to get their children educated. We, therefore, 
request the Government not to forbid the establishment of private pathsalas. 
47. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 18th July cannot say what truth 
there is in the report about Mr. R. Nathan being 
the next Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 
} But it would not be strange if it came true, con- 
sidering the new policy in matters educational which Government.is adopting. 
It is not an arrangement, however, which will pleese the public. For the 
educated community protested against Mr. Nathan’s appointment as President 
of the Dacca University Committee, and the report of that Committee has 
justified that protest. + oe 14 
48. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 19th July strongly objects to the 
mode of admitting students in the Presidency 
College. The selection rests entirely on the sweet 
will of the Principal, so that this year a large 
number of students have been refused admission, including students who have 
re from Government schools. It is, moreover, „ban that his clerk, 
habatosh, has often to be gratified before a student can be admitted. It can- 
not surely be conducive to the self-respect of guardians to pay respects to a 
clerk to get their sons admitted in a college. All the colleges in Calcutta are 
full. Where then are the students to go whom the Principal of the Presidency 
College has refused to admit? Must they lose a whole year of their valuable 
time? Government is at present showing great eagerness to arrange for a 
proper control over students. On this principle the more students are 


The next Vice-Chancellor of the 
Caloutia University. 


Admission of students in the 
Presidency College. 


will have a most 


religious ideas, For instance, they learn that Ram and Rahim are the same, 


is strongly against the idea of inereasing the 
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| Bs 7 
admitted in Government large better. Additional sections may be opened 


/ 0 


in order to sccommodate the large number of candidates for admission in the 
Presidency College. In 1890; Mr. Griffiths; the then Principal of the College, 


opened three sections for the first year class for the same reason. 


4459. The Dainik Chandrika (Oaleutta) of the 21st July takes exception parc cena 


| | to the fact that every year a very 6 

Admission of students into of students who have d the Matriculation 
colleges. 2 : Examination and intend to read for the I. A. or 
I. Sc, Examination, are refused admission into colleges for want of room. A8 


a remedy, the paper suggests that either the number of students a college is 
allowed 4 4 1 e 


large number 


should be increased, or plucked students should be co 

as non-collegiate students. : | 

50. The Bangavasi | Calcutta) of the 19th July says that in order to 

* accommodate the large numbers of I. A., I. So., 

. B. A., and B. Sc. students, who are seeking admis- 

sion in colleges, it is necessary that the rule fixing the numerical stre of 

classes should be relaxed, or plucked students should be allowed to study as 
non-collegiate students. . " 1 


51. The Moslem Hitaishi [Calcutta] of the 15th July writes that the 

et as colleges in Oalcutta are all full, and some 100 

Oe is students are going about seeking admission in 

vain, The majority of them are Moslems. Will not Government do some- 
thing for them ? 


52. The Dainik Bharat Mitra [Calcutta] of the 19th July draws the 

x attention of the authorities to the fact that students 

. are not being admitted for want of space in schools 

and colleges in Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. It remarks that if 

something is not done by Government at an early date, it will be injurious 
to both Government and the publio. 


53. A correspondent of the Sanjivant , Calcutta] of the 17th July says :— 
| It is rumoured that Mr. Stapleton, Inspector 

** of Schools, Dacca Division, will ‘asthe Frincipal 
of the Rajshahi College. If the rumour is true, students and teachers in the 


Dacca Division will at last get peace, and for this the country will remain 
grateful to Lord Carmichael. | 


Plea 


Juby Bist, 1018. 


BawGavast, 
* 19th, 1018. 


Mosizm Hiram. 
daly 15th, 1918. 


Damm Banat 
MiTRa, 


Jaly 19th, 191 


SanNJIVANr, 
Ju 17th, 1018, 


54. The Dasnik Chandrika [Calcutta] of the 21st July ref ars to the reply r on 


given by Mr. Monta to Sir John Jardine’s 
Mz. Fernen reien, ausstion in e regarding the appointment 
of Mr. Hornell, and says :— | 
So then we are to understand that there is not a single man in the entire 
Educational. Service in India who is fit to be made the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal. The Government here is of opinion that Mr. Hornell 
has gained considerable experience in educational matters both in India and 
in England, and that he is the best man to be placed in charge of the Bengal 
Education Department, as he alone will be able to guide it along the new 
lines which Government propose to introduce in this country.* During the 
century and-a-half for which India has been under British rule, numerous 
innovations and reforms have been carried out in all the departments of 
Government, and in every such case it has been the men on the spot who have 
been entrusted with the task, and with success too. How is it then that an 
officer for the Education Department has to be brought from outside? What 
are these much-talked reforms, again, which are supposed to be beyond the 
range of comprehension of the officers in India? Indeed, we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that those reforms are of such a nature that none but 
Mr. Hornell can manage to work them out, or that no member of the Indian 
Educational Service can be expected to cope with them even if they studied 
them carefully. Mr. Montagu says that the Government of Bengal supported 


Mr. Hornell’s appointment. But Lord Carmichael knows nothing about 
Mr. Hornell, and His Excellency must have based his opinion on A 'cé sith 


of others. So we fail to see how His Excellency can with justice’ be ‘held 
responsible for Mr, Hornell’s appointment. 7 


July ust, 1913, 
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foremost man in | 

high University degrees who are pro 
exceptions] merit in Oriental learning by 
College examinations, But —— in I 
appreciation of merit and of Oriental learning 
It is said that, as a result of the reunion with Eastern Beng graded list 
of officers in the Department will be revised. Will Mr. Hornell take the 
occasion to show his appreciation of merit like this? | ) 


Talking of Pandit Bhagabat Kumar Gowami Sastri leads us to one or ! 
two other points to which we wish to draw the attention of the Director of mone 
Public Instruction. There is a body known as the Board of Sanskrit Examina- q 
tions, one of whose functions it is to select text-books for the apg. 

Strange to say that on this Board there has not been a single member 

to represent the Vaishnav community. As a result, the work of 
Vaishnav books and Vaishnav shastras is not proper! done by this Board. 
And yet half of the population of Bengal is guided by the Vaishnav shasiras, 
Professor Goswami himself comes of a distinguished Vaishnav stock, and as 
a Government Research scholar he studied 8 religious works and 
Vaishnav literature generally for u considerable period. Furthermore, he has 
32 been serving with credit as a member of the Text-book Committee, 
Under these circumstances, why is not a man like him a eg to the Board 
before mentioned? Why is not he appointed a Fellow of the University and a 
member of the Sanskrit Board ? | | 7 


We do not want on the present occasion to allude to what we ourselves 
have been doing in the matter of the cultivation of Vaishnav en 
religion and literature. It is our mission in life to seek to promote the 
progress of the Vaishnav world, and depending on divine strength and 
animated by divine impulse in that work, we hopejto achieve much in that 6 
direction. But as the Government has undertaken the duty of promoting 
the educational interests of its subjects, we feel it our duty, on behalf of the 
Vaishnav community, to draw the attention ot the authorities to this matter. 


56. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 18th July writes that Mr. Hornell 
a: Will visit Madaripur on 26th instant and there in. 
at Hornell's visit to Mader. terview the Subdivisional Officer on educational 
topics. This is a and alarming procedure. 
Why should the local Educational Officers be ignored and the Executive officials 
consulted? This is beginning the new policy with a vengeance. | 
57. The Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 17th July takes exception to the 
3 manner in which Maulyi Asanulla Khan Bahad 
High English School” ent Inspector of Schools, Chittagong Division, insist 
3 on the dismissal of the Head Master of the Feni High 
English School, because two apparently objectionable books named Swadesh 
Renu (The Pollen of Swadeshi) and Siksha Andolan (Agitation on Education) were 
found in the School, He cowpelled the Secretary of the School to convene u | 
meeting of the School Committee in a hurry, so that only a few members could — we 
attend it. These members asked the Head Master to tender his resignation on 1 


1 718 ey 55 


in ot Abstesl. . was thas compalled to :ctstgns’ at 
in ot Si for calling a . School Oomamitice is hot haste 
and compelling the Head 
the attention of Lord Carmichael, -. 
58. The Dainik Bharat Mitra [Oaloutte] 0 of the 17th July takes . 


pa ign . mee 
r Sats —— 


as there is always a tenden oy 
deen prohibited. It draw 8 
Sulabha -Sumachar, and coneludes — saying (Bike, — ve 
Hallward should convert the new province into the ‘quondam province 
Eastern Bengal and Assam.“ 

59. In the course of an article on the Mosler University, The Dai 
* Drau Hablul Matin [ Oalcutta] of the 22nd 
Moslem Onivecsity. remarks that Moslems ought to consider. what the 
position of the Aligarh University will be, when the power and influence of 
such an important University in Bengal as the Calcutta University is being 
crippled down, The interference of the Government of India in University 
matters in this province ought to be a lesson to those Moslems, who are under 
the impression that the University of Aligarh will be a free University, The 
first point is that, if the University is not allowed to be called Moslem Uni- 
versity, there is no juetification forthe Muhammadans of India te _ their 
money upon 9 semi-official institution. 


(Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


60. The Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 19th July publishes a correspond- 


an er ence in which complaints are made against the 
Scents eee management of the collection of the Ruad-Cess in 
Howrah District and draws the attention of the authorities to the matter. 
61. The Sanyivani (Caloutta] of the 17th July asks the Midnapore 
a District Board and the Go ö to enquire into 
nee the case in which it is alleged that a man and his 
wife were compelled to attempt to swim soross the flooded Cossai river — 
the ferryman refused to take them on his boat for less than 12 ipice 
sum which the man had not shoud him at that time. The usual — 
was one pice per head. The man was rescued by some men with a boat but 
his wife was drowned and lost. 
62. The Tippra Guide (Commilla) of the 15th July has the following 


Comilla Municipal matters. in English :— 


WaAtTER-SUPPLY. 


There are but few tanks in the town, water of which can be and for 
drinking oses. Some years ago, at the munificence of one late Loke Nath 
Roy of 1 Adhir, a large tank was excavated at a cost of about Rs. 7,000 under 


the care and supervision of the local Municipality and it removed the want of 


drinking water to a large extent, but, to our misfortune, about three years 
<> Municipality put up a machine on its bank for drawing ae from the 
tank and to supply it to the people 5 This, though done admit- 
tedly with the | best intention to avoid polluting of the water of the tank by dip- 
ping waterpitchers, has proved a nares. of great inconvenience on as 

in spite of repeated prayers and 28 the authorities do not de away 
with this uncalled-for and unprofitable contrivance, the people have been 
obliged to 2 up the tank for good. The water coming through the tube 


becomes coloured, but it does not become filtered aad the supply is so searce 


Master toresign at once? The matter chould receive: 


03 ht ges ee ee = i 
strongly criticises the wisdom of this 


Dairy Usps Has- 
LUL MATIZ, . 


July mad. 1918, 


Bareavast, 
July 19th, 1918, 


SaNsIVANI, 
Juiy 17th, 1918. 


Trrrnn Guin, 
July 16th, 1018. 


that it takes a considerable time for a man to fill his pitcher, Again, its banks 


were intended to serve as parks where the people could walk and enjoy 


air in the evening, But the authorities once went to the * of — 
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ö , to step in there. ’ This is an evil: we h koenly 
all, by beat of drums, to step in there. This is an evil we here very keenly 
feel, but it can be very a y removed. t e e we, omer , 3 
pee ee ee r aos Weil lis Ra ei 
(a) The situation of the Mehter’s quarters in the heart of the town and in feren 


the midst of the houses of the Bhadralogs.” is another nuisance of which the 
rate payers have become: tired of pressing the municipality to see that it can 
be removed to a more convenient place. But nobody would hear them and 
quarters are going to be made puata even in this very place. ts 

(5) Insufficient drainage.— The town of Brahman fe becomes water log. 
ged as soon as the rains set in, and in mauy places this foul deposits of 


stand in this stagnant condition from June up to October. This should be 

urgently looked into for municipal taxes are being increased almost every year, — 

and this is done without any ostensible caurse, at least the sufferers, the rate. subn 
payers, do not understand why they are subjected to hardship of this kind and, the 
in fact, the hardship has become unbearable this year, and the rate-payers rub. ff und; 


mitted representation to the Divisional Commissioner. Should not the taxes 
be fixed, regard being had to the condition of those who are to pay ? 


. (Continued.) 
Momm Hrraien,, An allegation against the 63. Me Moslem Htiaishs [Calcutta] of the 15th slui 
July 15th, 1913. . District board of Jessore. July writes or e 
Last week we published a most harrowing account of the distress prevail- the. 
ing in some 50 or 60 villages in part of the Muhammadpore thana in Jessore the 
from the pen of Muhammad Idras Khan.of Arpara. (Ss peraesee 64 of the for 
report on Native Papers for the 19th July 1013). ill not the Hon’ble to | 
Mr, Ariff look into the matter? It is strange that, in spite of the payment of oe 
the money, the necessary redress should not be forthcoming. Strange kind of Jf gat 
Local Self Government indeed ! 22 
| 13 ant 
II—{ f )— Questions affecting the land. be: 
lr. 64. Referring to the dearness of articles of food, the Samay [Calcutta] of che 
July 1b, 1918. Oidiivation of Jute. the 18th July says that, since the time the prices of inc 


a jute and hemp increased in the market, culti- 
vators have reduced the cultivation of paddy and put most of their lands under 
jute and hemp. The profits from cultivation of jute and hemp, also, have been 
prety reduced of late, for the lands put year after year under these crops have 

ost their fertility, so that the land, which formerly used to yield five maunds 

of jute per bigha now does not yield even two maunds. Moreover, the money 
which cultivators get by selling jute is often spent in paying off the debts they 
incur during cultivation. 


We, continues the writer, think that Government should issue orders 


prohibiting raising of jute crops in more than the tenth part of the total: area Bi 
under cultivation in jute-producing districts, or levy a tax of Rs. 4 or 5 per or 
bigha on lands under jute and hemp. The cultivation of jute not only reduces ! 

1 volume of the paddy crop, but greatly injures the health of the country la 


causing sources of water-supply to be rendered unwholesome by the steeping 
of jute. Zamindars and mahajans do not try to reduce the cultivation of jute 
and hemp, because they bring ready money to cultivators and so make it easy 
for them to realize money from their raiyats anddebtors. Again, a large reduc-. 
tion in the cultivation of jute and hemp will naturally lead to many lands 
being left fallow. These lands will provide grazing fields for cattle which will 
consequently thrive. Milk and productions of milk will thus become cheap. 
Leaving the lands fallow will also increase their fertility, Fish also will 
prosper in rivers and tanks not fouled by the steeping of jute and hemp. 
Government is now collecting statistics relating to the cultivation of jute. 


We hope that it will earn the gratitude of th ] by issuin 
some such order as indicated A onc n ee Sh e CNN OF 
Mostzm Hrraiam, 


8 65. The Moslem Hitatshi [Calcutta } of the 15th July publishes a complaint 
The Kamedporé Wagt Estate, that the present mutwalli of the Kumedpore Waqf 
8 Estate is an incompetent and extravagant person, 
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- Baltsahs and — Canale ond Irrigation, 


66. The Nilar. [Contai} f the 15th July writes that the Dubda — 
KBagda Pant is an area, the natural; drainage 
Ww — —— ot Dubda and has been interfered. with by the construction 
oy one} . 
submer to a mally eet, but ia 
the hg ines of. the, canal, this standing flood-water is alloweth t to remaid 
undischarged. Then, again, there is no gate at the Balighai: sluiee, and this 
results in the waters. on the fields on the west finding b 15 to the: Pant 
an 
Mohanpur and Egra thana finds its way to the Pani through the Kudi and Buita 
2 80 that, in case of heavy rains; the Punt is often snbmerged for seven 
ht feet. And this immense mass of water is slowly 2 out: through 
2 nice (at the 12th mile). _ Unless Govenment comes promptly to the rescue, 
the whole of. this area will soon become unfit for gultivation: 0 9 ver ‘ habite- 
tion, What is wanted is the re- xcavntion of the tidal canal from Chanmukh 
to Balighai and its extension with a view to connecting it withthe: Pichhabani 
canal month (at the 12th-mile)... It is also necessary that there should be sluice 
gates built at Balighai to regulate the inflow: of water. If these works are 


executed, all difficulty of drainage in this area will be removed. To prevent 


a sudden flooding of the Pant it will be necessary to put up gates at the Kudi 
and Baita a a so. that the waters may not come in through them with a 
rush but may gradually be drained away throu ih the sluice at the 12th’ mile, 


into the Pichhabsi — b 2 to Danda We appeal to Mr. Jamieson, 
the Settlement Officer of „ and the sabfivisional: officer: of Contaĩ to 
inquire into this matter y and on the 8 


— 
67. The Pallivarta [Bo Bongong] of the 15th Jay; recommends, for favourable 
consideration; the petition of the native station- 


11 the Re lorry ep masters and assistant station · masters of the Eastern 


— Bengal State Railway for increase of pay. The 

railway authorities "should: remember that it is 
diseontent, caused. by insufficiency of pay, which g 2 leads to strikes: 
68. The Soars Guide. elise ta) of the 15¢ K July: ‘haa the following. in 


* 


A railway grievance. . - we ts of a waiting-room for females in the 


Bramanbaria Railway station is very keenly felt, and the public has more than 
once moved the railway authorities, but to no purpose. 

This is an important station, and the number of passengers is indeed 
large. 


tenet wala. a om 85 Hitavadi Oceana) of tae 18th July 


DISASTER IN BIRBHUM. 
(Via of our special corresponden t.) 


Two calamities have overtaken Birbhum because of excessive rainfall; 

(1) the Panchra train-wrecking disaster and (2) floods. One of our special 

correspondents were despatched to Birbhum to inquire into the ttain-disaster 
and.to help the victims of the flood. His letter is published below :— 

Tue train-wrecking,—In Birbhum there are a large number of rivers of 

which the Ajai, the Mayurakshi aud the Dwarka are the broadest, while the 

rest look like mere khals. , Heavy rainfall. always brings on floods in these 


rivers. The entire — of Suri is undulating land, go that when 


NIA, 
Suly 15th, un. 
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July 15th, 1913. 
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July 15th, 1913, 


HiTavapr1, 
July 18th, 1913. 
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a mass of waters rushes down from high ground to a lower level, it often 
washes away even pieces of stone. I heard that the floods on the Weh June 
in this way carried away many pieces of stone along the river bed, oo great 
was the velocity that they could not settle down in the river-hed. 

Tie cause of the accident.—After ing the Ondal-Sainthia line, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is the fl : 
which was responsible for this disaster, and may be responsible for future 
disasters. When the railway line was built, culverts were not built in 
adequate number to leave the drainage of the surrounding country uninter- 
rupted. Even now, [ see one or two places where the waters from high land 
rush down at right angles straight on the railway erubankment and, after 
proceeding for some distance along its side, finds an outlet through some 
distant culvert. This is a state of things which injures the culverts: and 
bridges on both sides. The Engineers have also made another mistake. 
The bridges should be built somewhat above the highest flood-water level, 
but most of the bridges on the Ondal-Sainthia line violate this rule. In 
building the bridge over the Sal river, the river at this point has been 
narrowed down by earth-work. This is probably mainly acoountable for the 
disaster. Before the building of the railway line, the waters from the upland 
country were carried away partly by the rivers, and partly spread themselves 
over the fields. Now, however, with the building of the railway embankment, 
the waters in the fields also find an outlet through the river, so that, in a 
very short time, the river swells into a big size. The Sal river is not a very 
small stream, but it is not adequate to carrying off the entire local drainage. 
The embankment along its banks is built of sandy-earth, and frail as it is, 
it broke down, when the river became full. Moreover, the bund on which 
the bridge: stood, was worn down by the repeated shock of the moving mass 
of waters. The water would have been drained away easily if the railway 
bridge had been built high above the highest level of flood-water. As it is, the 
outlet was not adequate, and hence the bunds broke down. Both myself and 
the local public believe that therein lies the cause of the accident. ong 

The sides of a railway embsnkment should be sloping, but it stands 
perpendicular to the level of the fields in many places. It is not known 
whether it has been so built by ignorant engineers, or has been reduced to 


this condition by being struck by masses of waters moving down from the 


higher country. 3 
Anyway, leaving the pas: aside, had the Permanent-Way Inspector 
and the District Engineer adopted precautionary. measures when they saw 
the quantity of rain falling, and the velocity of the waters rushing down from 
the upland country, though the railway line might have been destroyed, 
the train would have been saved. It appears from official statements that 
the engineer inspected the line at 6 FP. u. and at 8 p.m. a train passed safely 
over it. Does this represent the utmost ‘caution imaginable? All accounts 
agree in stating that the rains began in the afternoon, and continued the 
whole night, the floods appearing at about midnight, Indeed, some villages 
are known to have been washed away at about 3 A. M., so the engineer, if 
he on account of his sleep, did not make any inspection at night, being 
content with the routine inspection at 6 A. u., cannot be wholly absolved 
of responsibility for this disaster, Will not the authorities look into this 
matter? There is a proverb about shutting the stable-door after the horse has 
been stolen. Since the accident, steps have been taken for an officer at 
each station to entrust the brakesman of each train with a charter 
intended to show the Public Works Inspector that the permanent-way is 
safe. Did the Public Works Inspector arrange for such charters at the time 


of the accident, when along the line on each side was rushing a mass of 
waters in terrific speed ? = 


Yet another point. Near the scene of the accident is the village of 


Idilpur, and it is reported that some Moslems waved their umbrellas and 
cried out to the driver to stop the train—things which probably the latter 
would not see. The railway authorities urge that the men making this 
signal should have crossed the river and stood on the railway line when 


making their signals eo that the driver must necessarily have attended 
was impossible at the time. The waters at that time 


‘to them, But. 


efective knowledge of the Engineers 


Tea hay 
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were flowing with the most terrible velocity, carrying off pisces of stone, 
and r. sleepers when dashed — the sides of the river struck with: | | 
so much force that they were wr veh — 8 er. — the ise Dif (A) | 
The number of passengers. —1 yet scertained how ey oe en ae 
ers were in the gery and how many of them were killed. Considering N . 
at various rumours are afloat as to the numbers of men killed, it is not wise 
of the railwry authorities not to issue a statement of the number of passe 43 
based on the number of tickets sold. Rumour puts down the figure for the 
killed at 200, while the railway authorities are content to put it at 24. But 
this attitude of indifference on their part is not to be commended. I give 
below the views on this point I have elicited from different souroes - 
(1) Satyakinkar Das, a trader of Suri, was a 3rd class passenger on t 
train, occupyiug the fourth and fifth carriage to the rear of the engine. He 
escaped when the train sank by smashing open a glass window. He has 
accordingly two or three cuts on his person. He says there were some 350 
passengers in the nine carriages in the train, and when he reached the 
river bank, he found only 30 or 40 people alive. 
‘ (2) Kanai Lal Banarji of Banca village in Rampurhat, was travelling 
} 
> 


with a servant to his native village from Bankura where he carries on business 
as a silk merchant.. He was carrying two maunds of silk cloth with him. 
He was overtaken by rain, at Ondal station. When the train was about to 
leave Ondal he hurriedly sought out a carriage, but found all the five carriages 
in the rear of the engine terribly crowded. He therefore, got into the sixth 
carriage with his servant. After they got in, two other gentlemen with two 
servants also got into the same carriage. After leaving Panchra, he suddenly 
heard a voice like that of musical instruments, and then in an instant he found 
himself in deep water. He managed to extricate himself from the carriage 
and found himself floating along till he managed to seize a log of wood. 
Three other men, Basanta Kumar Das, Purna Chandra Mukharji, and another 
also had seized a log, but they could not retain hold of it for long. Kanai Babu 
floated. along for a long distance and his cries for help led a Moslem youth 
named Akai Sheik, son of Idu Shekh, to ‘throw out a rope which ‘he ‘seized. 
) He and some other men also were saved thus by means of a rope. The hand 
by which Kanai Babu had clung to the log of wood was swollen, and so he 
) was proceeding with the villagers, when an officer at Panchra Railway Station 
accosted him and warned him never to get that way, since the Railway 
Medical officer would see him and insist on sending him to Asansol by force. 
He accordingly changed his course, but all the same a shahed (probably a guard) 
soon came up and made him enter a carriage full of eight or ten corpses. When 
) he made an outcry, some of the villagers came up and took him away. Kanai 
; Babu says that he saw many men floating. A boy was found standing on 
one of the carriages and he was weeping because his father and brother were 
; in danger. It does not seem that anyone of the passengers in the six carriages 
was saved. A Mussalman was 8 aloud, standing in a carriage from 
‘ which the roof had been carried off. When a sheheb came and cut away 
| 
} 
} 


certain parts of the carriage, it was found that two of his legs: had been 
broken. The man has since died. 3 ‘ 
Continuing his story, Kanai Babu says that he saw a Railway officer 
piace a box of ornaments in a carriage. He took shelter in the house of a 
rahmin, where a shaheb and the Railway Medical officer came up to request 
him to go to Panchra, offering him a rupee for expense. They also requested 
the Brahmin host not to shelter him. He heard that his package of silk 
cloth had been found. Of his servant he could find no trace. He has lost 
about Rs. 2,700 worth of property. | 


It is said, goes on the correspondent, that a marwari with his daughter-in- 
i law who was coming to join her husband, are missing. The Radhabinodini 
: jatra party travelling in this train also, were not found at Suri. But he heard 
, that two or three of them have been saved. It is said that many Punjabi 
6 coolies were in this train, but no trace of them can be found. 
b 


(3) Kasinath Chakravarti, the well-known pleader of Rulia, with a 
5 _ Servant were second elass passengers in this train, but they are missing. His 
son is contemplating instituting a damage suit against the Railway Company, 
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(4) Mukhteat' Mati Babu of Deoghar, a passenger by ‘this; frain,, is lag 
SE ee . ate a a ! | eit eo. renee wide 1 5 1 : 


ag. en, enen van’ dee acre cent ae tht) es eae oy is Me VI. Sst hha 
of the crowded carriages. But he (Kanai. Babu) could not manage to see 
him l! d , Ä ( Nel unn ost) ae eer pens. 
Inn all, come 78 or 80 passengers were interviewed and they all agreed 
in stating that there were some 200 re in the train. But some 
officials at Suri treat it all as mere rumour, and say; that at the némost 50 men 
were killed. Aboording to the official version, the r not fall 
into the river did not contain many passengers; that the: intermediate class 
carriage in the centre which fell into the water had merely 8 passengers, one 
of whom was dead. This shows that che train was not crowded, It is 
incredible that the front carriages’ were crowded; while the rear ones were 
almost empty. It is a pityſ he writes, that there was no witness. to support 
this view of the case. «|i 0 es Voie 
4 grave rumour.—~T he correspondent hears. that the Police Officer. of 
Dubrajpur thana proceeded to the scene of the disaster, immediately on 
receiving report of it, but was sent away by the Railway police on duty. Is 
this true? . The Railway police, it is said, later on reported that they did 
not obtain any help frem the local police. Is this again true? Is it true that 
the District Magistrate, on being informed of the occurrence, immediately 
tried to proceed to the scene of it, but he could not get the necessary facilities ? 
Is it also true that a Deputy Magistrate who was there the next day, was obstruct- 
ed in certain respects in the discharge of his duty? The writer refers to these 
rumours because they are on everybody's AN He wants to know whether 
Kanai Babu was actually put in a carraige full of. éropses, and also whether 
efforts were made to remove him from his Brahmin host's house. There are 
more serious rumours. going about, to which the paper shall refer later if 
necessary. A list of the property saved from the sumberged carriages should 
be prepared and duly attested, by high officials without further delay. 3 
Floods,—T he floods, too, have done no small damage to Birbhum, These 
floods have swept away some 105 villages, . ip . 
Kamarsul, etc, About 3,000. homes have been destroyed. At pane there 
is only one pucka house standing—all the rest have collapsed. There has 
near greet loss of life among cattle, | 8 
The correspondent interviewed Rai A. L. Mukharji Bahadur, the District 
1 and it was from his lips that he gathered the above information. He 
said that some 15.or 16 men „ all belonging to the lower 
classes. One man died in trying to save one of his raiyats across the river. One 
woman died while fleeing with her infant child. The rest were asleep in their 
huts after having drunk puchwia liquor, land they died in that drunken con- 
dition. The District Magistrate has personally proceeded to the scene. of the 
floods, and taken steps to save the distressed people. He summoned a meeting 
to raise subscriptions for relieving the distress, and the following amounts were 
contributed on the spot. (Here follows a list of names with the money given 
hy each). Another meeting with the like object was held at the Suri Town Hall 
under the presidency of the District Judge, Mr. A, C. Sen. Here the following 
subscriptions. were raised and promised. (Here is given a list of names and the 
amounts contributed by each.) 555 
The District Magistrate himself has taken steps to get the huts of many 
people rebuilt, and he directed that palm leaves may be cut down for thatching 
e from the trees belon ging to the District Board or to other gentlemen. 
any. people haye now built palm leaf-huts and are now living in them. He 
has enlisted local youths as volunteers, who are most actively helping to 
alleviate the distress. They are carrying food to many respectable house- 
holders; who cannot but thank the District Magistrate for what he is doing. 
His zealous lead has encouraged the local public to similar zeal, Thanks to 
the Magistrate, ‘clothing ‘and food are being supplied to the people and 
also simple huts are being built for them. . Me : 
_ _ Disaster at the Coal Mines.—The heavy floods have led to disasters in 
the collieries as well, At Raniganj, the writer found water still being pumped 
out of the pits. » All the pits have been filled with water. In the Jor Janki 
pit, 18 were killed, 12 women and one man. Why were these persons 


including Kanspai, Raipur, 
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allowed to descend into the pit in spite of the known condition, of the pit oa " 
at night ? That isa point which deserves a oS 
that accidents at these pits are being con 
(correspondent) shall reveal everything later on. 


70. Referring to a correspondence in the Bengalee, in which the writer Pr. 
has expressed his distrust of the Railway report * . 11 

as regards the number of the killed in the Panchra 

catastrophe, and which says that a committee will sit to enquire into the 

incident, the Ananda Basar Pairika [Calcutta] of the 17th July says that the 

public like the enquiry into the Sibpur drowning incident, 

that it should be announced that anybody knowing anything about the 

incident should come forward to give evidence. An acoount should ba pub- 

lished as to how many tickets to Panchra and following stations had been 

sold for the ill-futed train on the da 
idea of the number of the killed. 
allegation that villagers warned 


The Panchra Railway accident. 


an 


or not. 


71. The Dainik Chandrika Calcutta] of the 21st July and the Bangavasi ean 
of the 19th July reproduce a part of the above  gaxeavasr 
account which has appeared in the Hitavadi re- suis 19h 1913. 
garding the Panchra disaster and demands an enquiry into the matter. 


martka [Calcutta] of the 21st J uly and the Ban gavast ge oo 
[Oalcutta] of the 19th July, refer to the allegation saxesvan, 
E 69 above) Ia 10th, 197 


Ibid. 


72. The Dainik Cha 


Did. 


Did. 
the Panchra disaster, 


the subject. 


75, The Hindi Bangavasi Calcutta) of the 2lst July says that certain vnn. 
- rumours are afloat to the effect that immediately r ner, 1618 
lice officer wanted to go to 

as prevented from going there. The District Magis- 

The next day a Deputy 

went there but he could not do his duties properly. The 

paper asks for an inquiry into these allegations. ‘ 


‘Ibid. 
the scene of disaster, but w 


trate also could not go, but it is not known why. 
Magistrate only 


quiry- Many people imagine 
ed. If necessary the writer 


n F should be 


of occurrence, They will give an 
t should also be enquired whether the 


the Guard and Driver of the train is true 


made by the Hitavadi (vi 
regarding a certain Police officer of Dubrajpur being preven 
Police from visiting the scene of the Panchra disaster, and remark that a 
serious thing like this demands an immediate enquiry. 


73. We have not been able to find out, writes the Paricharak [Calcutta } — — oa 
of the 18th July, what the authorities of the Eas. 

Indian Railway 
whose fault the terrible disaster has taken 
what enquiries, if any, the Railway B 
Such a tremendous loss of life as has taken place at Panchra would have led 
toa great agitation in any other country, It is strange that none of oar 
countrymen should think it worth while to raise a voice in the matter. We 
hope. however, that the Government will not remain idle but that it will 
bring home to the Railway authorities the necessity of keeping all the bridges 
in proper repair. 


74. The Basumat [Calcutta] ofthe 19th July says that there is a world of un. 
difference between what the railway authorities are 
saying and what actual sufferers are saying about 

It is hard to believe that only 

killed in the accident. It is said that many of those who were not killed 

fled away hurriedly from the scene, in the idea that they might be killed by 
railway servants for preventing the real facts relating to the accident going 
out. Of course, this idea is altogether a wrong one. But the question is, wh 

has this idea taken hold of men’s minds since the occurrence of the Aranghat 
accident? No one willingly brings about accidents. 
idea spring that efforts are made to conceal the truth about them? The 
railway authorities are holding an enquiry into the Panchra disaster, It is 
hoped that the enquiry will be held in such a manner as to preclude the 
necassity on the part of the Press to make any further unpleasant remarks on 


have dune to ascertain through 
lace. We are anxious to know 
have instituted in the matter. 


two dozen men were 


Whence then does the 


after the accident a 
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76. The Sura) ni the Stet July says tas within dne lage ftty 
Nn 


pes 7 malaria and Cholera have turned the fair 
„ Wanted dredging of rivers in fand of Bengal almost into ‘a’ wilderness. The 
ee main cause 3 deterioration of the health of the 
country is the silting up of rivers. The Pabna district is an example of this. 
The Haba rival, id — which flows partly through Rajshahi and partly 


‘e 
* 


through Pabna hes silted ap on account of the blocking of ite source by a sand - 


benk and the stemming! of its current at Malenchi by a bridge. Below 
Nandakuja, the river has almost dried up. There is a branch of the river 
flowing towards Bilchalan from a place near Nandakuja. Between Nandakuja 
and Nyannagar the river remains overgrown with jungles for eight. mon 
during the year. The distance is not less than 30 miles. The villages within 
this distance are being desolated by malaria and cholera, .. 7 thousand 
people have died of these diseases. The river is badly in need o 


N dredging. If 
the river is made flowing, it will be good for the Sara bridge also, for a part of 
the force of the current of the Pad uia near the bridge will be diverted into its 
channel. The Ichhamati and other rivers, also in the Pabna district, require 
improvement. 


* 


(h)— General. 


77. The Hitavadi [ Caleutta] of the 18th July mentions a recent case 
where a license for selling foreign liquor was 
785 recently granted at Hyderabad (Sind) against the 
unanimous wishes of the local Advisory Committee. Acts like this degrade 
the reputation of the whole English race in the estimation of the public. 

78. Referring to the demolition of part of the Machhli Bazar Mosque 


A liquor liceuse at Hyderabad. 


at Cawnpore, the Moslem Hitmohi (Calcutta) of 


The Cawnpore Mosque. = the 15th July writes that this is an act of high- 
handedness on the part of the Cawnpore officials, which has deeply wounded 


‘the religious susceptibilities of Moslems. The Mosque was sabrificed in part 


in the interests of a road. The original alignment proposed for the road 


involved the destruction of a Hindu temple, and Hindu agitation saved that 
5 temple. But Moslem agitation for saving a Mosque went for nothing, Let 


ot the matter now be dropped. Let steps be taken to get the matter rectified 
by the Viceroy. | agit Paes 
79. The Daily Urdu Hablui Matin [Calcutta] of the 19th July temarks 
1 that Sir James Meston's offer of money and a 
Si MBE GET: fac) Piece of land as compensation for the demolition 
of a part of the Cawnpore , Mosque, cannot repair the wrong which has been 
done to the Moslems by, this act. Tha wound which has been caused can 
never be healed up. 515 : 
80. The Bir Bharat [Calcutta] of the ed J uly urges the neoensity of 
: 3 „ an Act for controlling and combating the evil o 
ene. ten against cocaine-eating which, 40 remarks, is growing with 
an appaliing rapidity. There must be an effective 
check on the import of this drug in this country. 
81. The Moslem Hitaishi [Calcutta] of the 14th July warmly supports 
the prayer preferred to Government for a literary 


Frayer for a literary pension. pension by M. Lutfur Rahman, the well-known 


82. The Charu Mihir [Mymensig] of the 15th July says that, after six 
years’ silence, Government has again taken up the 
question of partitioning Midnapore. What is it 
that has given a fresh start to the matter? Is it the Midnapore conspiracy 
affair? At least the Government Resolution on the subject makes one think 
80. Has Government thought how much Mr. Weston was responsible for the 
regrettable Midnapore affair? Goyeroment’s plea for making the partition 
is eng efficiency in administration But ought it not to. consult also the 
feelings the inhabitants of the district ? It should carefully consider Mr. K. 
B. Dutt’s scheme for securing efficient administration without partition, 


Partition of Midnapore. 
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83. The Néthar ( Contai] of the 14th July writes: — In all the“ proposals 
to split up Midnapore which have been made from 
tims to time since 1852, OContai bas always been 


Partition of Midnapore. 


a suggested to be the head-quarter of the new district to be created., It was 


only in 1906 that Kharagpore was proposed as the bead - quarter of the new 
district. For ourselves, we have always questioned the necessity and advisabi- 
lity of any partition of the district at all. If, however, Government insists 
on such a partition we have always held that our new district should have the 
old name of Hijli renewed and that Contai should be its head-quarters. Let 
us now discuss the new scheme propounded by Government. A partition of 
the district ou the lines proposed with a new head-quarter near . Kharagpore 
close to Miduapore would do no good to the people of Contai, rather it will 
cause them loss and inconvenience. We do not want a partition of the disiriot 
on these lines. If a new district be created let its head - quarters be Contai, 
the Hijlee-Contai is well known in history. We make tbis appeal to Lord 
Hardinge, who has shown his love for things ancient by removing the capital 


from India to Delhi. For Contai is a well-known and ancient town with a2 


good climate, situated as it is on sandy soil close to the sea, In the !8th 
century, Birkul which is not far from Contai was the summer resort of Warren 
Hastings. Eighty years ago When the old district of Hijlee had been abolieh ed, 
its head-quarters was Contai and it included. the Oontai and Tamluk sub- 
divisions. The new scheme of Government proposes indeed a renewal of 
the Hijlee district, but its new head-quarters will be removed sixty or seventy 
miles distant from the ancient town of Hijlee or Contai. 

Our earnest prayer to Government is that if it insists on partitioning 
Midnapore, which public opinion holds to be unnecessary, and mischievous, 
let it at least defer to that public opinion so far as to seleet Contai as the head- 
quarters of the new district: Contai is a town which is easily capable of 
expansfon on the eastern and the western side. The existing public offices 
may be made to serve for district offices with minor additions. The cost of 
opening new district head-quarters offices near Kharagpore must Obviously be 


much larger than that of adapting the subdivisional offices at Contai to the 


same purpose. Contai has splendid water communication on all sides, for the 
Orissa Coast Canal and the Hijlee Tidal Canal lead from it in two directions, 


not to mention other rivers. ‘The sea too, is close by, offering facilities for 


trado and irrigation. The impending construction of the Belda-Contai Light 


Railway will afford Railway communication with the outside world also. If 


Contai becomes the new district head quarters it may be expected to developinto 

a seaside watering place, not to speak of a centre of ocean-borne commerce. 

So all considerations Dee to Contai as a better place for the new Bead -quarters 

than Kharagpore. Unless this is done, let there be no division of Midnapore 

district at all. F icsnamayall 0. | 

84. The Ananda Basar Patriks r of the 17th July says that a 

14 partition of the Midnapore district will surely 

' _. entail heavy expenditure on account of construc- 

tion of buildings and so forth, however modest the present estimates may be. 

Midnapore suffers from intense scarcity of water, se she badly requires saui- 

tary improvements also. In this state of things, ought the Government to 
spend large sums of money on a partition of the district.? wi 

85. Referring to the same subject, the Medini Banuhav [Midnapore ] of the 

Ibid. 14th July writes: ; 

The carrying out of this scheme will in effect lead to the destruction, of the 

ancient town of Midnapore, It is a very old town, full of the most interesting 

associations for the entire population of the district. To sunder those associa- 
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July 15th, 1918 


AK AIDA BAZAR 
ParRixa. 


July 17th, 1918, 


MIDIII BANDNav, 


July 14th, 1913. 


tions will be to thrust a sharp knife, so to speak, into the hearts of the people 


of the district. A kindhearted Governor like Lord Carmichael ‘can never 
wish to thrust the knife into the hearts of his helpless and innocent subjects. 
When His Excellency came here a few months ago, 1 do 
anything in this matter without consulting us. We relied on that assurance 
and were, so far, without any anziety. Incarnation of benevolenoe and truth - 
fulness as he is, he has kept his promise and we us two montha’:timditaex- 
press our views, If during this period we can let him know, without distination 
of caste and colour, how tbis splitting up of the district will rend our hearts in 
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twain and what a keen agony it will cause us, our piteous cries of anguish are 
sure to move his benevolent . | Sak 

do let the people of Midnapore come forward aud, regardless of caste-and 
creed, protest against this terrible scheme of partition, Let them assemble in 
different places, and in piteous voice make known the anguish of heart they all 
feel. Let them unite in their hundreds and their thousands in town and in 
country and set up e terrible agitation in a restrained and constitutional way, 
against this heurt-rending proposal. In that case, no doubt before the thunder- 
bolt falls, this accumulated mags of black clouds will have dispersed, But in 


carry ing on this agitation, an unusual measure of restraint is necessary though 


they may be suffering the acutest agonies ; while weeping, they must repress 
their feelings as far as possibie. Unhappy as they are, they have many 
enemies, blood-thirsty demons with lolling tongues to drink in their blood. 
But on the other hand, it is their good fortune to possess in Lord Carmichuel a 
ruler who is the very personification of justice ani benevolence and love for 
the people. So they may be hopeful. | 
86. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 19th July says that, at present when 
mal the country is badly in need of funds for sanitary 
Me improvements, it will be extremely unwise for the 
Government to undertake such changes as the proposed partition of the Midna- 
pore district, which cannot, under any circumstances, but prove extremely 
costly. In the partitioa of Bengal an enormous sum of money was merely 
thrown into water. The cost of bailding the new capital at Delhi will also be 
immeasurably heavy. Under the circumstances, Lord Carmichael will do 
well to consider whether he should spend more money on such changes of 
secondary importance to the country. | 
87. The Basumat [Calcutta] of the 19th July urges that the money- 
order fee for Rs. 100 should be reduced to annas 
four, because the cost of sending Rs.» 100 by 
registered post does not exceed this amount. Will not Lord Hardinge do this 
great service to the public? To send money by money-order is a very easy 
process, while to send it by registered post is a very troublesome and tedious 
process, 
88. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 19th July learns from the Amrita 
. Bazar Pairtka that the clerks of the office of the 
Accountant-Genoral of Post and Accountant-General of Post and Telegraphs have 
Telegraphe. repeatedly prayed in vain for increment of pay. 
They are very hardworking servants of the 
Government, but their pay is very small, Government is requested to favour- 
ably consider their case. 
89. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 18th July writes :— 
Onin The Government, when announcing the 
fulfilment. en and their oreation of the new Presidency of Bengal, held 
ae out hopes of making subsidiary changes in the 
Provincial bonndaries then settled provisionally, They have since then 
consistently declined to make any such changes. They also held out. hopes 
that Local Governments would henceforth be given a freer hand in managing 
their own affairs. But in Bengal, everybody knows how the Local Govern- 
ment has been dictated to by the Imperial Government in matters of finance, 
agriculture and education, The Governor, instead of being armed with 
er authority than the old Lieutenant-Governors, is being held down tied 
a 


nd and foot. Is all this calculated to add to the popular contentment or 
respect for Government? 


90. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 18th July writes :— 


Keduction of money order fee. 


Mr. Dutt's roport on the hi 
prices question. 


en report on the high prices which Mr. Dutt compiled 
after two years of hard work? It cannot be that 


Government is unaware of the eagerness of the public in this matter. The 
prices of necessaries of life have been very high during the past few years, 
and are very high this year also, Men with fixed incomes have been reduced 
to the last stage of distress. All are eager to know what Government is 
doing to alleviate the misery of the respectable middle-class. But Govern- 


ment is not apparently displaying any great activity in this matter. We do 


dent Sethe eens MP ka ok ek me re es aM 6 


Are not the public to know anything of the 


~~. 
t say that Government is doing nothing in the ma‘ter, but we wish for 
2 Ae in a matter which is one of life and death to the people. 


Dilatoriness is most reprehensible in such a Case. We trust Government | 


ill soon announce what action it proposes taking on Mr, Dutt's report. 
ye 91. keferring to the complaints already reported (see Rape ce Native 
Papers dated the 19th July, paragraph 77) 
ay against the Civil Surgeon of Noakhali, the 
Noakhali Sammilant [Noakhali | of the.14th July says :— 8 
We sent a representative to the Civil Surgeon. He said that the com- 
plaints in the Press against him were false, and that he had never forbidden 
any of his subordinates to have private practice, He had merely asked 
his subordinates not to be absent from their hospital duties: but if any of 
their private patients were seriously ill, he allowed them to attend him even 
during hours of hospital duty, As regards the pleader’s allegations, the 
Civil Surgeon said that the patient was at a place 20 or 25 miles from 
Noakhali, so that he could not lawfully allow the assistant surgeon to leave 
the headquarters and go to such a distance. 7 
92. The Viswavarta [ Dacca), of the 1 Ith July offers a cordial welcome to 
His Excellency Lord Cormichael to Dacca, and 
Hie Excellency the Governor at gays that his promise to spend two months every 
— Fear at the second city in Bengal has considerably 
allayed the anxiety which was felt in Eastern Bengal as regards the welfare of 
that part of the province, at the annulment of the Partition,” which, while it 
made whole Bengal very happy, did not fail to make the people of East Bengal 
rather nervous. The paper commends the noble self-sacrifice of His Excellenc 
who has kept his promise in spite of bad health, and it hopes that he will 
recover soon. 
93. In an article under the head-line uoted in the margin, the Viswavaria 
“Ts Dacca really the second [ Dacca], of the 11th July writes :— — 
capital of Bengal ?” | 
When the Partition“ of Bengal was annulled, the Government declared 
‘that Dacca would be to Bengal what Poona was to Bombay, or Lucknow was to 
the United Provinces, for they were anxious that the people of Eastern Bengal 
should not be deprived of the benefits which thay had ke enjoying when 
Dacca was a real capital aud not a secondary one. Since then a year and a 
half has passed, but one can already notice in Dacca the absence of that live- 
liness in every walk of life which used to be 4 feature of the town when 
Eastern Bengal was a province under a Lieutenant Governor of its own. Both 
Poona and Lucknow have a large number of the offices of the respective -Pro- 
vincial Governments located there, while Dacca has only the district offices. 
Consequently Dacca has become quite dull now. We should think that the 
autumn session of the Legislative Council ought to be-held at Dacca, for then 
the local people will have an opportunity of approaching the Government with 
their wants and grievances, and besides a new life will, as it were, be infused 
into the place, ‘The matter has been discussed in the Press and the attention 
of the Government has been invited to it by many of the leading men of 
Eastern Bengal, and we hope that the Government will not deprive Dacea of 
the privilege which she bas once enjoyed, and which she so naturally yearns 
for now. Dacca still occupies the foremost place in Bengal as regards high 
education, saving, of course, Calcutta, and secondary education also has here 
made a great advance, greater perhaps than in many other parts of the pro- 
vince. And this can be easily verified by a perusal of the statement which 
was laid before the Legislative Council in reply to Mr. Arifi’s question regard- 
ing the number of high schools, and also educated men in the different 


districts in Bengal. It is, therefore, but proper that an enlightened place like 
Dacca, should be allowed to retain its old dignity and privileges. 


The Civil Surgeon of Noakhali. 


¢I11,—Leers.arion. 


94, Referring to the e in the Bengal Legislative Council 
Medi 5 . regarding Government’s intention to introduce a 
tration BL e Resin Bill for the Registration of Medical Practitioners, 
the Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 19th July says 
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that the idea is undoubtedly a salutary one, Quackery in medical practice ig 
a dangerous thing, specially in allopathy. But if quacks are suppressed what 
will poor men do? How will they et medica aid sufficient at least to 
console their hearts? It is hoped that this point will receive serious con- 

sideration at the time of the framing of the contemplated Bill. | 
Pararvanta, 95. The Pullivarta [ Bongong) of the 15th July says that, before deciding 
oe whether municipalities should be compelled to 
keep sanitary inspectors, the select committee, 
which has been appointed to consider the Bengal Sanitation Act, should 
enquire what good work is being done by sanitary inspectors in the employ 
of district boards. Asa matter of fact, very little good work is done by 

these officers under district boards. 
ern,, 96. The Sura ( Pabna of the 2lst July does not see the necessity of 
July 2ist, 1013. compelling municipalities to keep sanitary inspec- 
180 tors, for the sanitary requirements of municipaliries 
are quite patent and do not require to be pointed out by experts. What the 
municipalities want is money to carry out sanitary impeovements and not 
experts to suggest them. : ss . 

BospwaxGaxsivas, 97. The Burdwan Sanjivani [ Burdwan] of the 17th July asks Government 
W to drop the Bill. If passed, it will constitute an 
act of interference with the principles of local self. 
government. Highly paid health officers are not needed to improve the 
sanitation of towns. The measmes that are necessary are obvious to common 


sense, and do not require any technical expert to suggest. What is wanted is 


/ 


T he Bengal Sanitation Act. 


Toid. 


an everseer on Rs. 30 or 40 to see to the carrying out of the measures taken 


up by each municipality. As it is, most municipalities are very poor and a 
highly paid health officer, to justify his existenee, will be keen on detecting 
faults where none exist and generally attacking Municipal Commissioners for 
lack of zeul in the matter of sanitary improvement. What Government should 
do is to provide expert sanitary advice for such municipalities as want them, 
and not force health officers on them indiseriminately. ) 
nb Ra. 98. Discussing the same Bill, the Hinds Ranpka,(Rajshahi} of the 14th 
July 16th, 16. Pa July writes that a hundred rupees or so per month 
to pay for a health officer is a costly luxury for 
municipalities which cannot find funds for such elementary sanitary necessaries 
as filling in dirty tanks, watering the streets, cleansing the surface drains ete. 
If necessary, legislation may be undertaken to compel municipalities te execute 
these urgently needed sanitary works. But let not the present Bill be pro- 
ceeded with. We know that the authorities cherish the most benevolent ideas 
towards us, but we appeal to them to save us in the present instance. As it is, 


the only service that the municipalities now perform for the rate-payers is 


cleaning the service privies. Probably, to find money for the health officers, 
even this service will cease to be discharged and the mehters will be dismissed 
and the rate-payers will be expected to do this work themselves. | 


VV.—Natrve Srarxs. 


8 99. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 18th July writes that certain Anglo- 
July 18th, 1918. 1 Indian papers are always keen on finding fault with 
WU n the Gaek war. Tbe real raason probably is that, in 

his own State, be adopts up-to-date administrative reforms successfully, thus 


silencing those critics who deny that India is fit for European models of self- 


government. This is how he gives offence. 


V.—Prospects OF THE Crops AnD CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


3 100. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 18th July draws attention to the 

ee terrible floods which have overtaken Cachar and 

och in Assam and Bengal. South Sylhet in Assam, and also parts of Birbhum, 

and commends to Government the necessity of instructing the local officers to 
take effective steps to alleviate the acute distress prevailing. 
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101. The 41- Hilal [ Calcutta] of the 16th July has got the following: Ab Adu. 
| 4 . b (1) The Indian Near has to pay £ 16,000 ii ie te 
A study in contrasts and oddi- per annum for the R of the ivil Bala 
— “fee men who gre required for the Government of 
India, but yet one cannot rr if they are appointed to demolish mosques 
and places of worship of the subject e e 

2) Wben the question for the ress of the grievances of the Punjab 
cise colonists regarding rack-renting was raised in Parliament, the Secretary 
of State contented himself with the answer that the question was based on 
the writing of a tourist in a weekly 3 which had been contradicted by 
another writer, and that hence these allegations were not worthy of belief. 

(3) If an Englishman (as Mr. Henderson of the Victoria jute Mills, 
Serampore, assaults a coolie who receives grievous hurt and dies from its 
effects, the courts consider it sufficient to impose a fine of Rs. 100 for the 
offence. Next a question is put in the Parliament. Mr. O' Grady recom- 
mends that Mr. Henderson be exiled from India, also urges that instruction 
be issued that there may be equality of justice as between Europeans and 
Indians, The Secretary of State for India declares that no action is needed, 
as Mr. Henderson kicked the coolie under the influence of drink and the 
coolie died subsequently of cholera. : 

(4) Mr. Harcourt in Parliament is asked to prohibit the recruitment 
of coolies from India to South Africa, in view of the continuation of their ill- 
treatment by the Union Government. He expresses his regret but declares the 
inability of the Government to devise any means for the amelioration of their 
condition. . 


(5) A European employee of the Southern Maharatta railway shot three 
Indians because he thought that the savage Indians were abusing his civilised 
„Mem- Sahib.“ | 

102. The following appears in the Nayok LOnloutta of the 19th July :— Navax, 

: The Englishman and the Staresman have of late r ien, bis. 

been finding fault with the doings of the officials at 
Simla, who, they say, do nothing but hold a constant round of amusements 
and merry-making there. The Statesman, that shining light of Chowringhee, 
describes the Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of the Government of India as 
passing their time in those Elysian heights in playing upon the violin, dancing 
and listening to the soft and melodious songs of charming nymphs, whose rosy 
lips, snow-white complexion, lovely eyes, and graceful forms, propped on high- 
heeled boots, all serve to make the Officials tame as so many sheep. We belong 
to a family of slaves; our father and our father’s uncle haveserved under 
Government; and we are loyal and always render whoie-hearted obedience to 
the Government. But there is a risk of even men like ourselves heing led to 
think ill of the Government, if we listen long enough to the mischievous 
descants of the Enalishman and the Statesman. We ask our rulers to see for 
themselves that itis not we but their own people who preach disloyalty and 
sow the seeds of sedition and anarchism, Whatis done by us is not unlike 
the vain attempts of a frog to dance. We earnestly pray to Lord Carmichael 
and Lord Hardinge to consider what earthly good it will do to put a bridle 
on the mouth of the Amrita Bazar Pairika and take five thousand rupecs from 
it, while the Statesman, which has a hundred times larger circulation is allowed 
to expose to the eye of the black public the innermost and most secret recesses 
of the social life of a people who are none else than the paramount rulers of 
India. Release the Patria from his bonds and shut the mouth of the States- 
man who is trying to show you up and perverting the minds of the blacks. 


103. The Daly Urdu Hablul Matin Calcutta] of the 16th July prays the pany vapv mani: 
| : Police Commissioner and the Chairman of the sp 
3 as salto te Se Calcutta Corporation to devise some other uniform 
che Turks. for the Calcutta Gharrywallas. The present use 

of the Turkish Fez as head dress for them is likely 
to be looked upon as derogatory to the honour ok the Turks, and consequently 
to wound the susceptibilities of the Moslems in India. 


| Simla. 


July 16th, 1918, 
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104. The Dataik Bharat Mitra [Calentta] of the 18th July comments on 
: thespeech of Sir Agha Khan at the London Moslem 
8 Hindu and Mose League, and on the London Times remarks thereon. 
1 It is gratified to find that Moslems have adopted 
“ Swaray”? as their ideal. It says that it is aware that Sara) cannot be 
gained in a day. Much ground has to be trodden before the ideal is attained. 
For gaining our ideal we must keep Ireland in view and see how it has been 
keeping alive the agitation for Home Rule. We can gain what we want 
through the union of Hindus and Muhammadans. We have no “Ulster” to 
obstruct us. What is therefore, wanted is that we must continue to agitate, 
for a day will arrive, when our English rulers shal] have to grant us 
‘6 Sara). : | ; 

105. The Al Hilal [Calcutta] of the 16th July, in welcoming back 
ew pe Dr. Ansari of the All-India Medical mission which 

he b went to Turkey, remarks :— 

It would be a great thing if a permanent bond is established between the 
Indian Moslems and the rest of the Islamic world, and once established it 
may so much gain in strength that Moslems of Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Africa, China and India may feel themselves as living in the same city, 
acquainted with ea ch other, | 

Islam is not the religion of any particular clime or country. It is the 
universal brotherhood of the whole world, As the people go from one quarter 
of the town to the other, ao brothers in Islam” travel to different Muham- 
madan countries for creating intimate relationship with each other. 


RAJENDRA CHANDRA SHASTRI, 


3 Bengali Translator. 
BENGAL] TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE}; 


The 26th July 1913. 
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812. Now that the war in the Balkans is between Christians and 
Christians, writes the Mussalman, the atrocities 
petrated by the Bulgarians are on the Christian 
ple. Baron Reuter’s agency has, with King Constantine of Greece, at last 
ound the Bulgarians to be monsters in human form” and thought it necessary 
to communicate their bestialities throughout the length and breadth of the 
world. Thousands of Muhammadans were most brutally murdered in cold blood 
by the Bulgarians when the war with Turkey was raging, thousands of Moslem 
women were most cruelly violated and sometimes buried alive, hundreds of 
Moslem houses were set on fire and devasted and hundreds of Musalman villages 
were totally depopulated. European conscience, specially the conscience of 
Reuter’s agency, was then conveniently dormant, and now, when Christians are 
being outraged, telegrams are flashing forth from the head-quarters of 
European countries, dilating on those atrocities. An Athens newspaper has 
now come forward to denounce the Bulgars as ‘‘robbers, profaners of all 
sanctities, violators, venomous serpents, savages, and vandals whose acts 
would cause the cannibals of Africa to shudder.” At last the Europeans 
have recognized the Bulgars in their true colours. When the Turks constantly 
complained of Bulgarian atrocities, they were either disbelieved or it was 
asserted that the outrages had been committed here and there by irregular 
Bulgarian bands, as if the Bulgarian Government or the Bulgarian army was 
not at all responsible for those depredations, European conscience seems to 
have been now awakened when the victims are Christians, This is European 
humanitarianism and the Asiatics will do well to take note of this. 

814. It appears that the trouble in China is coming to a head, observes the 
Bengalee. The quarrel, as the journal apprehended, 
| rages round the personality of the President, Yuan- 
shi-Kai. Notwithstanding Yuan’s patriotic protestations, the Republicans 
suspect an autocrat behind them, The Five Power Loan has been objected to, 
apparently on the apprehension that it will then place Yuan in funds to sup- 
press the popular movement. Recent happenings lend colour to this supposi- 
tion. The fact that General Huang Hsing, who was supposed to be implicated 
in a plot to murder Yuan and was summoned to answer the charge before a 
mixed Court, is leading the Southern troops, establishes the political character 
of the Southern uprising which, at first, we were inclined to treat as a squabble 
between the different sections of the army. General Huang Hsing seems to 
have declared open rebellion, and the reported defeat of this notable Republi- 
can Commander who was appointed Chief of Military” under the provisional 
presidentship of Sun- Yat-Sen seems to indicate that the great Chinese patriot’s 
fears may be realized if Yuan in the name of establishing a strong Central 
Government at Peking chooses to play the Napoleon of China. It is this 
present unfavourable situation of the popular party as against Yuan with the 
resources of the Government at his command, which is perhaps responsible for 
the Japanese complication hinted at in yesterday’s telegrams. It is not 
unlikely that, thinking themselves less than a match for Yuan in his present 
position of vantage, the Republicans have been anxious for the alliance of Japan, 
and whatever Sun-Yat-Sen’s recent visit to Japan may have accomplished, to 
the Eastern world this new phase of the situation seems to be ominous; for 
Japan since her great victory over Russia, far from seeking to play the good 
Samaritan to her fallen Asiatic sisters, has developed the fatal tendency of 
arrogant imperalism. The spirit is writ large on her dealings with Korea. 
Hatted and booted, Japan seems also to have the hat and boot in her mind, So 
we are afraid lest fair-minded Sun-Yat-Sen, unused to diplomatic ways, should 
play into the hands of Japan and bring his lifelong labours and sacrifices to 
nothing. Asia looks to China. Any false move on her part will imperil the 
future of self government for a great part of the East. The paper once more 
says beware of making friends with Japan, for she has not yet established her 
claim to put herself in the vanguard of Asiatic progress. 


The Tarko-Bulgarian war. 


China again. 


MUSSALMAR, 
18th July 1013. 


BENGALEE, 
19th July 1913. 


BIIeALII, 
24th July 1018. 


Amita Bazar 
PaTRIKA, 


19th July 1918 


814, Whom the gods preserve none can destroy, observes the Bengalee 


we nt-day military world, and the correspondent 
of an English paper, who disc vered in this young discredited Turkish leader 
and organizer a great military aeset, is proving a true judge of men. The 
youn man who came all the way from Tripoli in the disguise of a common 
traveller to save the honour of Islam and Turkey from the 2 of the 
Kaimil administration against enormous odds has not been spared to Turke 
in vain. The people that are not at the end of their wits even after sue 


crushing reverses deserve to live and play their part. The European press 


made it their sole pre-oecupation during the recent war to carp and cavil at 
the Young Turks. But they have survived: these calumnies and misrepre- 
sentations and have once more vindicated the depth and sincerity of their 
patriotism. While all Europe was rejoicing over the death of the Sick Man 
and arranging for stowing the deceased away in the Hades of Asia, he has 
literally risen up from the dead, and what is more, is rapidly recovering his 
lost ground. Asiatic sickness is a very deceptive thing: it keeps life folded 
up in its shrouds and feels a stir even in its dead bones. Adrianople, Lule Burgas 
and several other places are once more Turkey's. The opportunity that 
dropped from the skies in the fatal disagr t of the Allies, fallen Turkey: 
has utilized in a way which must command the admiration if not the sympathy. 
of the world. It does not lie in the mouths of those who are for giving the 
victors the full benefits of their victory to tax Turkey with disregarding 
treaty obligations. Where were these worshippers of sacred obligations 
when the Balkan States were flinging to the four winds the solemn warnings: 
of the Czar and King George and making a holocaust of the London ‘Treaty? 
It is a strange irony of fate that the British Prime Minister of all others 
should be the first-in the field with a minatory pronouncement. The 
Englishman has already sounded the note of warning. A very serious 
agitation,” says our contemporary, is certain to arise among our Muham- 
madan fellow-subjects if Great Britain takes any part in an attempt to force 
Turkey to evacuate Adrianople.“ The Pioneers view about the new 


development must commend itself to all right-thinking men. Says the 
Allahabad journal :-— : 


“ Nevertheless it was a very natural course. for the Turks to embark upon. Their 
Ministers were in fact bound to take advantage of the opportunity that had suddenly 
opened before them of retrieving the fortunes of their country. If they had no pretext 
for war, what had’ Roumania ? Who could be morally bound by the Treaty of London 
when the actual situation was a welter of conflict, and why should they not take their 
chance: as well as others of getting something out of the scramble? ... . The Turks 
will now be visited with heavy discharges of blank cartridges from all the Foreign Offices 
of Europe. With thie, no doubt, they have laid their count. They are well accustomed 
to the sound, and they know. how long it will take and how many things may ha 


before the diplomatic artillery can be shotted. It is always easy to withdraw in the 


resort, but first the Turks will want to see whether the menaces are in earnest, and in the 
meantime there is a great virtue in ion. . . The Porte has found that nothing 
is to be gained. by. relying on) Ft benevolence of the European Oonoert, and it may be 
excused for wishing to test by experiment whether there is anything. to be feared from 
its resentment. According to some accounts, it was the assurance given by our Ambassador, 
Sir Gerald Lowther, to the Turkish Government last autumn, that Europe would never 
allow the Balkan League to commence hostilities, that was largely responsible for the 
unpreparedness of the army and the administration. Whatever truth there may be in 
that, the success with which the Allies flouted the veto of Hurope in October last. must 


have been an admonition to Turkey to do the same and make the most of an opportunity 
from the skies.“ : | re 


Il.—-Home ADMINISTRATION. | 


(a)—Police, 


815, The Amrita Bazar Patrixa is glad that Sir Frederick Halliday has 
8 issued stringent and detailed directions for check- 

ö e ing the kidnapping scare nuisance. The paper 
panies them on the 18th July and hopes they will be faithfully carried’ out 
y his subordinates. The paper’s fellow-citizens also ought not to forget the 


bitter lessons of a similar scare about seven or eight years ago. Then, as now, 


31 


Enver Bey is a force to be reckoned with in the 
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green of th 


brigandage 
Calcutta, ren 


l 2 of the Oalentts Police 23 to give the people a little 


rusts that the Government of Bengal would yet 


„ 


stay its hands in the matter of the partition of the Calcutta Police Court. The 


* 


Government of vie 75 deprecated the removal of any of the Magistrates to 
other buildings” and “ suggested that if the Fire Brigade could be removed from 
the lower floor of the building, the congestion would be greatly relieved and the 
courts could then continue in the building for some years until a new central’ 
Court is built.“ The Government, in the Resolution aforesaid, stated that the 
“ suggestion was, however, not immediately practicable,” but did not vouch · 
safe any reason therefor, It now appears that final arrangements ha ve been 
made to remove the head-quarters of the Calcutta Fire Brigade from the Police 
Court buildings at Lall Bazar to the newly-constructed building of the Hindus- 
than Co-operative Society, to the east of the Corporation building, where suit- 


able apartments have been secured under a lease which has been signed. It is 


expected that the removal to the new building will take place shortly. As 
there is no immediate, possibility of a wholesale removal of the Calcutta Police 
Court from its present site, the paper again strongly presses for an improvement 
in situ. When the Fire Brig dbs gong to bs tenoved 800¹ 
site, the journal cannot find any necessity for a partition of the Calcutta Police 
Court, which is alleged to be only a temporary measure. With the removal of 
the Fire Brigade, the Calcutta Police Court would find considerable room for 
expansion and would be provided with increased accommodation, without any 
cost and without any additional recurring expenditure, which any scheme of 
partition would inevitably lead to. If the Calcutta Police Court comes to be 
partitioned, there is bound to be a considerable increase in the cost of adminis- 
tration. The establishment shall have to be very nearly trebled and a perma- 
nent recurring expenditure shall have to be incurred. Is it fair and just that, 
for the sake of a temporary measure, for the sake of an experiment, an 
unnecessary burden should be placed on the tax-payers? In this. connection 
the paper would like to mention that, barring the petty cases, which practi- 
cally take nd time, the amount of case work in the Calcutta Police Court has 
hardly increased at all, say, during the last five years. Calcutta has not 
become too big for one central criminal court. With the increasing displace- 
ment of the population from the city to the suburbs and their increasing import- 
ance, more and more subarban courts would be necessary. There is abso- 
lutely no necessity for increasing the number of courts in Calcutta. In the 
circumstances, the journal invites the Government to pay a second thought to 
the subject and reconsider the matter. The Government has admttted that 
the question of accommodation of the Calcutta Police Court will “ require 
further consideration.” The paper has placed fresh facts (or other facts 
which have taken ‘a fresh turn) before the Government, and hopes that the 
Government will be pleased to find its way to abandon the “ makeshift 
remedy.” The journal again asks the Government to drop the proposal ‘‘ to 
create two new courts in the northern and southern portions of the town, 
respectively.” othing material has yet been performed towards the accom- 
plishment of the partition in question, and the Government would lose nothing 
if it would drop the costly and inconvenient experiment; on the contrary; it 
would considerubly gain in the regard of the public. 
817. At a recent hearing of the conspiracy case at Barisal, observes the 
Indian World, Mr. A Counsel for the Crown, 
„„ of the defence said that he had instructions from the Government 
t Baris. » of Bengal to say that “no one need be afraid of 
incurring any displeasure of the Government or 
Government officials by letting houses to persons directly or indirectly connected 
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. | 
with the defence, and that the defence should have all. possible considera. 
tion.“ This is not bad as fun or as a practical joke. People are not afraid of 


the Government half so much as of the pore and that great Frankenstein 
raised by a 


an alien Government in India in the shape of the Criminal 
Intelligence Department. What protection can the Government give to the 
people against the false reports su tted: by this agency about the reputation 
and honesty of even some of the best citizens in the country? The people 
have now learnt to their cost that the Criminal Intelligence Department in 
these days is the British Raj and that there is no other visible symbol of it all 
this wide country. 

818. From a representation recently made by some of the under-trial 
prisoners in the Barisal conspiracy case, the Indian 


The Barisal conspiracy case. World understands that the treatment. accorded 


to them leaves much to be desired. It is difficult to find out any reasons 


why, so long as the guilt is not actually brought home to them, hey should be 
treated in auy other way but as the Code lays down rules for, The paper is 
told that they are being treated to very coarse meals and are being subjected 
to severe privations. It also has the best of authority in stating that the under- 
trial prisoners in the Dacca conspiracy case were treated in a very uuf 
manner, 80 far at least as their food and other earthly comforts were concerned. 


The journal does not know if Lord Carmichael knows anytbing about the 
treatment accorded tothese under-trial prisoners. at Barisal, but whoever may 


be responsible for the good name of England and humanity in these provinces 
ought to set the matter right if everything is not going well with them. 
818(a). The Indian World wishes to know if it is really a fact that the 
Government of Bengal has engaged the services of 
Mr. N. Gupta in. the above case at the rate of 
1 1 Rs, 875 a day from the inception of the case to the 
last day of the trial, including postponements and all law’s delays? If it be a 
fact, the journal has two questions to ask the Government in this connection. 
The first is, if by paying Rs. 875 a day to Mr, N. Gupta the Indian tax-payer 
is getting his money’s full value; and the other question is, if the Government 
is at all justified in spending more than half a lakh of rupees upon one counsel 
alone for what promises to be nothing more than only a preliminary enquiry. 
When indeed shall we find the Government of this country quite alive to the 
responsibilities of its position as the custodian of the Indian tax-payer’s money? 
819. The Bengalee brings to notice a “ glaring 1 urid lg 8 
ae vagary,” which “throws a lurid light on the 
ee ee eee —— sometimes employed in the administration 
of criminal justice in the mufassal.” It appears that e the last Christmas 
vacations, the then Magistrate of Alipur, Mr. H. F. Samman, now Revenue 
Secretary to Government, “ an estimable gentleman and cautious officer, went 
down to Diamond Harbour on tour in a steam launch. On the morning of 
the 26th December 1912, some milk was required for his tea and the Nazir of 
the Subdivisional Officer’s Court sent two peons to get a seer. A misunder- 
standing arose between the peons and the milkman and his neice, who are 
alleged to have abused the former. The milk was, however, supplied. After 
six days the milkman and his neice were summoned on a charge under section 
504, Indian Penal Code, and the case was tried by Babu Hari Charan Banarji, 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate. The Court Sub-Inspector appeared for the prosecu- 
tion, which resulted in the conviction of both the accused, the man to one 
month’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 30 and the woman to a week’s 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 25. The journal proposes to devote a series 
of articles to expose the contradictions and improbabilities of this case, and 
meanwhile it invites the attention of the Governments of India and Bengal 
to the case, so that the former might judge whether the separation of judicial 
from executive functions should any longer be delayed, and the latter might 
take such action as may curb the misdirected activities of the trying Magistrate, 
who followed up the conviction b rsonally coming down to Alpur to 
see to his order being upheld before the Appellate Court, 


(d)-— Education. 


820, Indians may not saree with all the 8 ook 8 4 

Th educati sa Inquiry into the system of awarding Technica 
f e ey — poliey Scholarships to Indian students, writes the Indian 
orid, but it is a matter for congratulation that the Committee have grappled 
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with the question of practical education in right earnest, The co-operation 
of British employers has to be sought, and, if need be, the influence of the 
Ssores Department might be exercised to produce the desired result, This is 
a very wise suggestion and it may go far to remedy the existing defect in 
technical training. The paper thinks that some previous experience in the 
technical business which a student wishes to learn in England may increase 
his usefulness to a very material degree. It is the neglect of this salutary 

inciple which explains the comparative failure of the efforts of the Scientific 


and Industrial Association in Bengal in spite of its high and laudable objects. 


The Indian student should bear in mind that à mere theoretical training is of 
no value, and when sufficient facilities will be forthcoming they ought to 
take to the practical work in a spirit of ungrudging industry and self-denial. 
The dignity of manual labour, it must be confessed in sorrow, has yet to be 
recognized by respectable classes, and unless this is sufficiently done the 
industrial future of this country cannot be regarded as hopeful and bright. 


821. The Englishman has written in clear and distinct language, the 
Bengatee observes, that the object which the 
| Government has in view in putting forward the 
new proposals is the officialization of education. The Government itself has 
not avowed this object, but the satellites sometimes better indicate the inner 
movements of the great planetary body, The truth is that while the air is 
full of the spirit of reform and the higher officials, especially those imported 
from England, are truly earnest in their efforts to liberalize the Government, 
there is an under-current perceptible in the subordinate ranks of the adminis- 
tration in favour of reaction and retrogression; and after, all, it is these 
ermanent officials who determine the tone of the administration, unless India 
— a ruler of the masterfulness of a Lord Curzon or of a Sir Edward Baker. 
There is a growing feeling in the mind of the educated community that after all 
the talk about reform and progress aud the substitution of a policy of persuasion 
for one of compulsion, India has had very little of these fine things. That is 
the popular view of the situation. A sense of anxiety, of alarm, and even of 
despondency is creeping over the public mind, and the educational policy of the 
Government of India has added to the gloom of the situation. From the 
heights of expectancy, Indians have been precipitated into the depths of 
despair. It is an unhappy state of the public mind; and it is a misfortune that 
no serious efforts are made to allay the public feeling. 
822. The Government of Bengal hee placed itself in avery unenviable 
EC position, writes the Indian World, by seeking the 
the Caleatta University. control and guidance of the Government of India 
even in matters of minute detail. A series of acts 
and measures were thrust upon His Excellency the Governor in Council, and 
one could hardly believe that a sanction was necessary to invite the opinion 
of the Calcutta University about the recognition of secondary schools. This 
abnegation of powers ill befits a Governor who can, in some matters, act inde- 
pendently of the Governor-General. The paper knows of no instance where 
even a Lieutenant-Governor has come down to this level. His Excellency is 
a new man to this country and is unacquainted with the ways of the tin-gods 
of Simla. But what about the members of his Council? What about Nawab 
Shams ul-Huda? The journal hopes that Council Government will not be 
reduced to this humble strait by the determined efforts of the Simla clique. 


823. Over and above this loss of confidence, the University is faced with 
‘an the delightful spectacle of being turned a litigant 
under compulsion, writes the Amrita Bazar Pairika, 

for if the hints given out, not without justification, by the aggrieved 
University lecturers, materialise themselves, the University will, as likely as 
not, be dragged in as a defendant to answer the suit. By the bye, the journal 
wishes to know who will pay the cost of the litigation in which the University 
is threatened to be involved? Certainly that body is too poor to pay it from 
its own coffers, Nor would it have any right to do so even if it could afford 
to, for the chief source of University income is derived from examination 
fees and endowments. And these were intended by the payers and donors to 
promote the cause of education and not to let that 447 n in the luxuey 
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ot litigation, If, however, the costs are to be met from the: Provincial or 


Imperial revenue; that also would be hard on the poor tax-payers of the country 
for obvious reasons. | : 


924. The Musselman is given to understand that the conduct of the Head 
. Hinde jn the district of Birbhum towards Moslem boys is 
5 far from what is desirable. The journal does not 
like to detail here the charges against him; it would content itselves by on 
drawing the sttention of the school authorities to the 8 which some 
fifteen guardians of the Mubammadan boys reading in the school, have sub- 
mitted to the President of the School Committee, who is the Subdivisional 
Magistrate of Rampur Hat, The good natured President has, it is said, for- 


warded the petition to Khan Bahadur Maulvi Shabsussoha (sic); B. A., the only 


Muhammadan member on the School Committee, for necessary enquiry and 
final disposal, and the paper hopes the enquiry will be a sifting one The 
paper has received a copy of the petitions and among the allegations against 
the Head Master there is one which is as follows. He is reported to have said 
now and then:—* How can Weres (a contemptuous term for a ng pee wang | 
benefit by education? They are fit only to serve as baburchis (cooks an 
khansamas.) If this allegation proves to be true, the Head Master ought to be 
taught a lesson, and should be told that a school is the last. place for a Hindu 
gentleman to show such anti-Muhammadan hatred. Does not such conduct 
violently disturb ‘‘ the atmosphere of pure study ” ? 


825. The public of Bengal, writes the Bengalee, are greatly excited 
„ Melee Os: ee eS the Government of Iudia to 

e Anand OB affiliate the Ananda Mohan College up to the B.A. 
standard, although the affiliation had been recommended by the Senate of the 
Calcutta University. But this is not the only instance where a recommendation 
of the nature made by the Calcutta University had been set at naught by the 
Government of India. The same story comes from Bhagalpur. The Tej 
Narain Jubilee College had been recommended for affiliation in B A. Honours 
in English. It is a small affair, but here even the Government. of India refused 
compliance with the recommendation of the Senate. What are things coming 
to?” the paper asks. The recommendation was madejby the University after 
the necessary enquiries, but even then it was refused. 


826. There is not indeed the smallest justification for withdrawing the 


power of recognition of schools from the Senate 
Bengal Adminisiration Report of the Calcutta University, writes the Bengalee. 


on the power of the recognition of 


berech. There is official testimony of the highest weight 

in support of the view that the University has all 
along performed its duties in this respect with credit and efficiency. The 
Bengal Administration Report embodies the views of the Government of 
Bengal, and this is what the latest administration report says as to the manner 
in which the University discharged its duties in the matter of the recognition 
of schools: —“ Another important task of the University is the inspection of 
the high English schools, The number of these schools recognized by the 
University is 619, of which 63 are under the management of Government. 
During the last five years the Syndicate has made a systematic examination 
of these schools and has succeeded in remedying many of the defects that 
were discovered. It has laid down that each recognized school must: have 
on its staff at least two graduates and two F.A. or intermediate passed 
teachers; a minimum scale of pay for teachers has been fixed ; sufficient 
accommodation and equipment have to be provided, libraries maintained, 
and arrangements made for physical exercise. The granting of refusal of 
these privileges of affiliation or recognition is the foundation or the disciplinary 
powers of the University,” The Government says that the F of 


recognition is the foundation of the disciplinary power of the University, 


and it is now seriously proposed to withdraw this power and lay the axe at 
the root of the efficiency and ignity of the University. No wonder that the 


proposal of the Government of India has excited anxiety and alarm amongst 
the educated community throughout the cou ntry. 


Master of the Rampur Hat High English Schoo} 
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827. A little bird whispers into the ears of the Indian World of a scandal repay 
ie Oe which is just now exercising thé mind of the 

graduates of the. University of Calcutta. Some- 

: time ago it was announced in the papers that one 

Jatindra Mohen Datta had been awarded a P. R. S. scholarship of the Univer- 

sity of Calcutta for this year. His Excellency Lord Carmichael also 1 

congratulated this young man at Dacca for being the recipient of the Blue 

Ribbon of this University. It has now transpired that quite another boy has 

been awarded this scholarship, and the public has, therefore, a right to enquire 

as to who hoaxed Lord Carmichael to congratulate a young man for a scholar- 

ship which he had not obtained at all. Mr. Briihl ought to come out with a 

statement in this matter, explaining the genesis and history of this scandal. 
828. The reply of the Calcutta University to Mr. Sharp’s historical letter ru,. 


PATRIXA, 
Mr. Sharp and the Calcutta 


The. Caloutta. University 
scholarships. ? 


was, observes the Amrita Bazar Patrika, to many wen July 1018. 
University. minds, a foregone conclusion, having regard 
to the recent proceedings of the Senate to 
consider that letter, In it has been reflected the spirit of reasoned and 
emphatic protest recorded therein minus the vehemence and caustic irony 
that flavoured those proceedings. The first part,—in fact, the greater part,— 
of the letter is taken up with unswering the charge of irregularity levelled at 
the University by Mr. Sharp. It demonstrates to the hilt, by means of incon- 
trovertible facts and figures, that the so- called irregularity” is nothing but 
a uniform practice not only initiated by the Government of India itself, but 
actually necessitated by its own greater and more systematic ‘irregularities ”’ 


=F — 1 r . * „ 2 2 > 


as well as in the interest of the students. This part of the letter reminds the 
‘ paper of a certain well-known dialogue: ‘‘ Art thou not the Calcutta Univer- 
' sity of whose irregularities I have heard so much?” thunders forth the 
‘ Imperial accuser. ‘* Yes, I am the Calcutta University, but my irregularities 
i] ° : . 

are nothing when compared to yours. If I have delayed a few days in sub- 
? mit ‘ing the names, you have delayed as many months; if my dilatorines was 
U unavoidable, in the best interests of the students and the inevitable outcome of 
; your own, yours is due either to red-tape or to nothing intelligible; if lama 

needle with only a single hole, you are a multi-perforated sieve ; if there is a 
3 small mote in my eyes, there is a big beam in yours, etc., eto.“ ‘Thus hes the 
: accused University turned the tables completely on the accuser, Mr. Sharp 

829. The Bengalee is glad that the Hindu University movement has got _8-eazzs, 

9 8 considerable driving power behind it. ‘I'he speech * July 118. 
: n which the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga has 
. made in this connection at a meeting of the Managing Committee held at 
t Darbhanga House, Benares, on 20th July breathes a robust optimism. The 
1 meaning which the Maharaja has read into the letter written to him on this 
2 subject by the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler in tne early part of last June and 
f which we with many others interpreted as rather discouragiug in tone is 
r characteristic of all determined workers who seek to turn obstacles into oppor- 
a tunities. According to the Maharaja, the “touch of restraint” noticeable in 
f the letter in question is the“ restraint of those who wish to make sure of our 

ground before each forward step lest we are betrayed by some insecurity 
F which we believed to be safe and assured.” The paper also regards the letter 
n as a blessing in disguise if it stimulates the University Committee to complete 
t the necessary preliminaries before applying for fresh sanction, The Maharaja 
e has told the journal that the subscriptions paid into the Bank, added to the 
d capitalised value of the annual payments, amount to 38 lakhs; and he | a 
t has made an earnest appeal to the subscribers to come forward with the balance 
, of 12 lakhs of rupees. As the University takes its stand on the necessity of 
f supplementing the present secular education with religious and moral instruc- 
y tion, the Mabaraja anticipates no opposition from the Government, which also 
5 seems to be bent on following a similar educational system. 
. (e Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 
| 
it 830. The Mussalman writes that the 1 of the Indian Muham- moseazwar, 

eee madans assembled at the last annual meeting of ln Juy sms. 


„ the All-India Moslem League, held at Lucknow, 


did almost unanimously record their opinion that 
one of the objects of the League should be the attainment of a system of 
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government, suitable to India, under the ægis of the British Crown, 
21 N then many local Muhammadan public bodies have expressed their 
thorough approval of the noble object. At the annual meeting of the London 
branch of the All-India Moslem League held the other day, His Highness 
the Aga Khan is reported to have said: “ The ideal of self-government under 
the Crown, adopted by the Central League, must commend itself to all 
thoughtful men, even if it meant many dacades of effort towards self- 
improvement, social reform, diffusion of education, and complete amity between 
communities.” Some of the recent utterances of His Highness did not 
commend themselves to the Indian Mussalmans and he was adversely criticised 
for the same, but in the present matter His Highness has voiced the opinion 
of all thoughtful Muhammadans in the country—Muhammadans who are 
up-to-date and capable of marching with the times. The journal is aware 
that there are a few of its co-religionists, here and there, who either for 
want of true political foresight, or for want of proper education, or on account 
of their being surrounded with a reactionarv atmosphere, or for fear of 
incurring the displeasure of some of their civilian friends or masters, look 
askance at this recently formulated ideal of the Moslem League and are 
endeavouring, of course surreptitiously, to create a sectional public opinion. 
against the noble ideal. But the paper is sure that in this age of progress 
and advancement it would be futile on their part to try to set back the 
hands of the clock. ‘The All-India Moslem League has not yet passed any 
resolution actually demanding self-government for India; it has only formu- 
lated the aim of the attainment of self-government within the British Empire, 
when the time will be ripe for it. So vo charge of precipitate action may be 
laid at the door of the League. Al) know that there should be better „ 5 
tion and better feelings among the different communities inhabiting the land 
before the object is attained. For the present ideal is an incentive to patriotic 
work and without it life would be dull and monotonous. The paper is glad 
that Indian Muhammadans, as a whole, with the exception of a few toadies or 
reactionaries or of some who are yet unable to appreciate the true signifi- 
cance of the ideal, have adopted it and, in the fulness of time, are determined 
to fight for it by all constitutional means, The Indian bureaucracy will of 
course oppose it and it will not be impossible for them to find some Muham- 
madans, mostly title-holders, to support them. But the Muhammadans— 
and their number is insiguificant—who would sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage, should bear in mind that even the reactionary Times of London 
has been constrained to admit the propriety of the ideal and to say: Self- 
government may not prove impossible if Muhammadans recognize, as the 
Aga Khan says, that they must first pass through many decades of effort 
towards self-improvement.” The Mussalman thinks it can assert without an 
fear of contradiction that Muhammadans, who have adopted the ideal of self- 
government, aa recognize that they must first pass through many decades 
of effurt towards self-improvement, and therefore there is no fear of any 
precipitate action on their part. The Times has read the signs of the 
times and has realized that self-government will be an accomplished fact in 
India, however remote the time may be. Phe few discordant elements among 
the Muhammadans, which still exist, will, it hopes, be soon extinct or soon go 


over to the majority. If it be admitted that they will continue to exist, it 


must be remembered that a few straws can never retard the rapidiy flowing 
current of a mighty stream. : 
831. The Bengalee regrets to hear that the Hon’ble Mr. Maddox, the 
a 1 Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta, on 
Mr Mader te retirement of account of ill-health, will have to retire in a 
month’s time. This fact he himself announced on 
last Wednesday at the Corporation meeting, Though not a strong man, Mr. 
Maddox none the less was a sympathetic and gentlemanly officer. None ever 
questioned his high. sense of duty and devotion to the civic well-being of the 
town. His principal fault may be attributed to the training which he received 
in the service. In all controversial matters he relied oftener on his subordi- 
nates than on the Ward Commissioners, the chosen representatives of the 
people. If at all, he took the nominated Commissioners into his confidence, 
whereas his office and position demanded that he should have taken the 
elected Commissioners into his confidence and heartily co-operaied with them. 
1 result of this unfortunate attitude was, as was to be expected, constant 
riction with some of the leading Ward Commissioners. The paper, however, 
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is truly sorry that ill-health should compel him to retire from the service at a 
comparatively early age. His shortcomings were amply com ted by his 
sympathy and his genuine kindliness of disposition. It wishes him speedy 
recovery and a useful career in his native land. As for his successor, three 
names are mentioned. The journal is told that Messrs, Blackwood, Beatson- 
Bell, and Payne are in the running. The paper does not wish to be invidious, 
but in the interest of the public it bound to say that a sympathetic, 
tactful, strong and hard-working man should be appointed to this high office, 
and these qualities Mr. Blackwood possesses in a pre-eminent degree. He 
was the Deputy Chairman of the Corporation for some time and, as such, gave 
ample evidence of tact, ability, and capacity for hard work. If the Govern. 
ment want to make a Ropuiss appointment, it can do no better than to appoint 
him in the place of Mr. Maddox. It will be appointing the right man in the 
right place. | ne 


(A, — General, 


832. The relation of the rulers and the ruled in every country is a very 
delicate matter, observes the Indian World: it 
becomes still more delicate in countries where they 
do not happen to belong to the same people and community. The rulers in 
every country, where the rule is based on conquest, generally maintain an air 
of superiority over the ruled and try to lord it over like a born aristocrat or a 
snob, This creates a gulf which no people either in the ancient world or 
modern has successfully been able to bridge, No empire can last which is not 
adjusted to a right understanding between the rulers and ruled. The rulers 
must inspire confidence in the ruled if N of motives are to be avoided. 
No right comprehension is possible when there is an impenetrable wall dividin 
the one from the other; and no government can continue with the rulers an 
the ruled always suspecting the bona fides of each other. British rule in India 
has failed to be based on this fundamental understanding. A reign of law and 
order may have been established in this country, but no sympathy or mutual 
understanding. What is the worst feature in the present situation is that things 
are not only not improving, but even attempts are not being made to improve 
them. The Indian people have found out that the principle of righteousness 
exalting a nation is not much respected by the present rulers of India. If the 
Government wants to do a thing, it very seldom gives out its real motive or 
the right cause. If a reactionary and a repressive measure is to be carried, 
one is told that it is being done in the best interests of the people. If a legis- 
lation has to be got through, the Government tells the people so many ioe 
things beside the real motive. In almost every matter, the children of the soil 
are treated either as so many fools or as men Bs very dense intelligence. 
This policy of disguising the real springs of action has been fatal to the growth 
of a spirit of mutual comprehension between the rulers and the ruled in this 
country. Instead of taking the people as so many fools wanting in all know- 
ledge of the world and of the springs of human action, the Government ought 
to treat them in a more straightforward manner. If they want a thing to be 
done—and there are indeed many things which may be really wanted for the 


British rule in India. 
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consolidation and strength of British rule in India—let them do it straight — 


and talk straight. The people of India know and realize that British rule, as 
it is, can only be retained in this country at the expense of the growth and 
development of the Indian people. If the people are allowed to grow into a 
united Radze to gather their forces under a common standard, to get the light 
of knowledge as cheap and quick as other peoples of the civilized world, British 
rule in India may not be worth a day’s purchase, The Oriental understands 
this, and, realizing the wisdom of this policy, would have easily forgiven a 
government which would stand in the way of the above consummation. That 
would have made the Government look more honest to the people and the 
progress of administration more easy of achievement. Most anfortunately the 
Government of India little N. e this position and every often does its 
work in a roundabout way. The paper ventures to point out that this is a 
fatal mistake. If Goverument does not want India to be united, it should tell 
the people straight that it would not be good for the best interest of England. 
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If it thinks that the spread of more education in this country ‘would undermine 
the foundation of England’s empire in Asia, tell it straight and don't let the 
issue be confounded. with an atmosphere of pure study. If it is anxious to 
exclude Indians of proved merit from the higher offices, let them know that 
they are not wanted there, but don’t say that they are not fit. If Government 
propose to run in seditionists or swareshisis, do it openly or without an 
cover. The Oriental will understand and make rule easy; he appreciates 
candour and hates diplomacy. That is how the Hindus, the Buddhists, and 
the Moghuls have held their empire in the East for a large number of centuries, 
and that is also how it may be possible for England to retain this dependency 
for yet many centurier to come. Only don’t try to confound the Oriental with 
any umount of platitudinous nonsense. It does not pay: it only irritates, 

833. The Telegraph's Anglo-Indian friends are making much of a high 

appointment just conferred on an Indian, as if it 
ae ly a 7 T er has been something extraordinary in its way—a 
„ sn great concession to the children of the soil. Thus, 
the Lnglisnman writes:—‘‘ As will have been seen 
from a recent Simla telegram, a very important administrative post will be 
filled by an Indian member of the Indian Medical Service, The post of 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Assam, is the one to which Colonel 
Banatvala has just been appointed, and the duties of which he will undertake 
some time during the autumn. Colonel Banatvala is now officiating as Inspeotor- 
General of Civil Hospitals in the Central Provinces and he will succeed 
Colonel Neil Campbell, the present Inspector-General.” ‘The paper fails to 
find anything out of the common in the appointment of Colonel Banatvala. 
He is a senior officer and must be exceptionally able to have earned the pro- 
motion, ‘The journal certainly congratulates him; but it cannot congratulate 
tne Government, because of its doing merely what is jast. 1 
834. The Amrita Buzar Patrika wishes to thank Mr. R. F. L. Whitty, 
officiating Collector of Customs, Calcutta, for a 
copy of his report on the maritime trade of Bengal 
for 1912-13. It is a most melancholy and disheartening study from the 
national point of view, for it shows very plainly how Indians are getting 
more and more helplessly dependent on foreigners for many of their very 
necessaries of life. Bengal was at one time both a manufacturing and 
agricultural country. Its lot now is to produce only raw materials. And 
arace of cultivators without the means of manufacturing the produce of 
their fields into useful articles are bound to live in perpetual poverty. Only 
one hundred and fifty years ago Bengal not only clothed herself, but sold 
an enormous quantity of her cotton and silk goods to other countries, including 
the United Kingdom. But while the buzz of the Indian charka or spinning 
wheel was stilled by the violent means adopted by the officers of the East 
India Company, the Indian cotton and silk fabrics were expelled from the 
British market by methods equally discreditable. And now England must 
supply Bengal with cloth, otherwise the latter would go naked! What an 
irony of fate! Has the render any idea of the amount of money drained 
from this country by the sale of foreign cotton goods? Well, we read in 
the report under notice that notwithstanding the substantial increase in the 
inports of cotton goods during 1911-12 there was a yet more marked advance 
in the figures for 1912-13, and the total value amounted to Rs. 29°23 crores 
or 29 per cent. more than in the preceding year, and surpassed the previous 
record of 1997-08 by nearly 6 crores. If we could have manufactured our 
own clothes, we might have retained these ?0 crores of rupees with us; and 
how immersely rich would our country then be! But what brings blank 
r 77e in the mind is that we are losing ground rapidly year after year, 
and our declining weaving race, who are yet supplying us with a considerable 
quantity of clothes, is bound to disappear wholly in due course.” 

835. The Indian World observes that the report of the Imperial Libra 
for 1912-13 is a very interesting study. It 
discloses the great fact that the official publications 
of the Government are divided into two classes—one which the public are 
allowed to read and the other which are kept away from them. The Librarian 
spent the best part of the last year in getting this classification made, and 
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hie work was necessarily delayed as the orders of the Government of India 


had to be obtained at every stage. He felt the greatest diffieulty, however, 
with ‘ Baden-Powell’s Land Revenue Systems and Land Tenures in British 
India,” and racked his brains to determine the class to which it ought to 
belong. Light was not available for some time from any quarter till at last 
it came, to his great relief, from the Superintendent of Government Printing, 
andia, who put an end to his dreadful suspense by the solemn assurance that 
eit is now out of print, but was formerly sold from his office.” With this 
valuable information in hand, his subsequent work became smooth and easy. 
The paper has heard of an instance when a gentleman was refused access to 
the Government Blue Book on Partition on the ground that it might contain 
seditious literature! Under such circumstances it is no wonder that. there is 
‘Se progressive decline” in the number of readers, but the wonder is that 
the decline is not more rapid or there are still persons who frequent the 
Library. It is difficult for any person with a serious desire for knowledge to 
obtain any help from the officers of the Library as crass ignorance seems to 
pervade this atmosphere of pure study.” If any persons were desirous of 
making an acquaintance with any useless and worthless publications of 
England, he would ‘surely find the books in their proper place; but a reader 
may be assured of not finding the most readable books when required. It is 
of the utmost necessity that a well-qualified Librarian should be appointed— 
one who has read books and has some experience of and taste for work of 
such a kind. The subordinates, above all things, should have good manners 
and possess such education as to know that Bryce's American Common- 
wealth” is not a work of fiction. The Imperial Library is believed to be 
under the control of a Council, and if there still exists one, the paper. strongly 
implores the members to look to its affairs more closely. oe 
836. With reference to the observations which appeared in the Bengalee 
8 regarding Mr. Beatson-Bell, the journal wishes to 
, add to and modify what it wrote. It appears that 
the book to which Mr. Beatson-Bell took exception as a sites bak wae not 
the life of Vivekananda but of Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of 
the Arya Samaj in the Punjab, one of the greatest names in modern Indian 
history and one of the most learned men of histime. It was a small booklet 
published by the City Book Society of Calcutta and an altogether innocuous 
publication. Further, Mr. Beatson-Bell took exception to the opening song 
and stopped it, while it was being sung. It is one of the noblest productions 
of Rabindranath Tagore, whom, by the bye, he described as not a desirable 
writer. ‘There is not a word of politics in it from the beginning to the end. 
It is an ode addressed to the Most High, praying to be in tune with the Infinite, 
and yet such a song was stopped by a British Commissioner of Division pre- 
siding at the prize-day of a high English school. The paper would like to 
know what His Excellency Lord Carmichael thinks of these proceedings ? 
Lastly, its information is that some little boys wished to garland Mr. Beatson- 
Bell. He cried out when the matter was mentioned to him, I will not accept 
a garland from the dakaits“ If that was Mr. Beatson-Bell’s feeling with 
regard to the Madaripur School, he ought certainly not to have presided at the 
distribution of prizes. As regards the charge of dakaiti levelled against the 
boys, we aesire at the outset to express our abhorrence of the crime, whether 
committed by men or boys. But surely the whole school is not a den of 
dakaits, and gross and perverse exaggeration ill beseems a high officer of Gov- 
ernment. For the factsare that out of 600 boys who attend the Madaripur 
school, two are accused of complicity in a dakaiti. The journal asks—“ Is there 
the smallest justification. for this wholesale condemnation of the school and all 
those who attend it? The ‘ native press is often charged with gross exagge- 
ration. What is to be thought of a Commissioner of a Division who indulges 
in this pastime ? | 
837. The Bengalee observes that the Government Resolution on Sanitation 
in Bengal during 1912 discloses a very dishearten- 
state of things. The popular impression that 
Bengal is in a very bad way so far as public health is concerned has received 
official confirmation, The increase in the birth-rate is slight, being only 
15,000 throughout the province during the year under review. Considering 
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he population of Bengal, the birth-rate works at a very unsatisfactory propor 
dete ‘But it is e ie real cause for alarm. T 455 offeint 
figure in this respect is 29°77 per mille in the presidency of Bengal. In 
England gnd Wales the death-rate has been gradually and steadily falling, that 
recorded in 1910 being 13:5 per mille. ‘Thusin Bengal the population is being 
thinned at more than doable the rate recorded in England. Fever carries 
away the largest number, and the mortality under this head has inc 
during the year, the districts of Malda, Dinajpur, and Jalpaiguri having 
registered the largest number of deaths from fever. But it is not so much the 


figures as the findings of the Government which are calculated to create great 


disappointment. The various anti-malarial measures, the paper is told, have so 
far been unproductive of any real permanent advantage and in many places 
they have been discontinued. The statement opens up a vista of uncomfort- 
able speculation. If malaria does not yield to improved sanitary surroundings, 
the. causes of its growing virulence must be looked for elsewhere, May not 
poverty be one of these determining causes? The patchwork of, quinine 
distribution on which the Government and its sanitary advisers are laying 
greater and groater stress will not meet the gravity of the situation; and the 
journal fails to understand how the appointment of Sanitary and Health Officers 
and trained Sanitary Inspectors can still be urged as a sufficient sufeguard in 
the face of such astounding confessicn of the failure of mere sanitary measures, 
The public spirit of the country can no longer afford to be satisfied with its 
conventional manifestations, but must assiduously apply itself to check the 
ravages of diseases and death. Here is an imperative call for improving the 
economic condition of the country, failing which the tinkering of sanitation can 
avail very little. In France the Government have decided to afford actual help 
to the necessitous families affected with such fell diseases as tuberculosis, 
Here also the money set apart for saving the lives of the people must be spent 
in such useful directions and not on battalions of Health Officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors. 


III.— LEGISLATION. 


838. The Telegraph wishes to know what profit the Hon'ble Babu 
7 Bhupendra Nath Basu has made by going to law 
Ocho, Clections to the Bengal in order to vitiate the elections of Babu Surendra 
Nath Banarji and the Maharaja of Nashipur? 
The paper has cast up both the debit and credit sides of the account, but has 
not been successful in detecting any amount or item of profit, and fears he 
has not advanced his cause in any way. At least he has not gained in public 
opinion or favour. Everyone knows it right well that Babu Surendra Nath 
has been his political guru; and indeed, it would not be incorrect or exag- 
gerated to suggest that, but for Mr. Banarji, Mr. Basu would not have 
been what he is. Be that as it may, thorgh we are aware of the trick of 
electioneering campaigns in the West, we do not wish their introduction in 
our society. Babu Bhupendra Nath has rendered himself liable for payment 
of double sets of costs, and this, the paper fears, would be something, though, 
of course, he may not have to pay anything to Counsel, being among the 
senior Solicitors. The display of dirty linen in public can never be a wise 
course, whether in respect of private or public affairs. 


VI.—-MiscrrLaxnous. 

839. The Census Report discloses some interesting facts which, observes 
0 the Bengalee, in the mass of information which it 

’ contains, may escape notice. The legal profession 
has increased by 30 per cent. since 1901, there being now nearly 10,000 lawyers 
in Bengal. But it is, however, not to be assumed that Indians do not follow 
the industrial 88 Of the various industries, Indians own practically all 
the brass foundries, oil mills, rice mills, timber yards, brick works, etc., while 
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Europeans enjoy an absolute monopoly of the jute mills and predominate in 
the tea gardens, ma chinery engineering works. It were much to be 


- wished that the bulk of the talent and the resources of the people were devoted 


to the industries. The professions and thé services can absorb but a few. 
Industrial ;pursuits must be the salvation of the country, and the sooner the 
Indians realize the fact, the better for them. Asregards the spread of education, 
it would seem from the Census Report that the following districts are the most 
backward from the point of view of literacy with less than 5 per cent. of the 
people being literate, viz., Mymensingh, Kajshshi, Rangpur, aud Malda. The 
paper hopes the leaders of the above districts will note the fact and prepare the 
way for showing a better result ‘when the census enumeration is taken in 1921. 
The Bengalis are an unusually sane people. There are 43 insane persons to 
every 100,000 of the population. Nadia is about the sanest district in Bengal. 

No wonder that it should be so, Nawadwip, a great and ancient seat of learning, 

being the intellectual capital of the district. Insanity is largely prevalent in the 

hill tracts of Chittagong. 

840. The Bengalee publishes a copy of a letter addressed to the Indian 
National Congress by the Khalsa Dewan Society 
in Canada. Sikhs who have migrated to Canada 
suffer from a serious grievance. They request the Indian National Congress 
to include the Canadian question in its programme and secare for them the 
se of British citizenship in Canada. The Congress, the journal is quite sure, 
will respond to the appeal with alacrity. What the British Indians in Canada 
complain is that whereas alien Governments like China and Japan have inter- 
ceded on behalf of their people, the British Government have done nothing. 
The paper has reason to believe that notice of a question has been given in 
this connection and it will be asked at the next meeting of the 83 
Legislative Council. 
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